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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Our Profit 8'’% Per Cent 





Today we join the advocates of full and 
frank publicity. 


We believe that tire buyers are entitled to 
know every fact that affects them. 


You who pay money should know what you 
get. Also what the makers get. 


That which is right can prevail in the limelight. 
That which is wrong can’t prosper by hiding. 


So we shall publish here, in the next few weeks, 
some startling facts about tires. 


Goodyear tires have reached the topmost 
place. They now outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires, in the past 24 
months, has increased by 500 per cent. 


Just because of publicity—because myriads of 
users told myriads of others the immense economy 


of No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Now we shall venture the fullest publicity. 
And the first step will be a discussion of profit on 
this highest grade of tire. 


The Truth About Cost of Tires 


employ these things. And 
use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most eco- 
nomical—in the cost per mile. 


Tires can be made to fit any price So we 
which users want to pay. The only we 
just comparison is the cost per mile. 


Cheap tires may cost far more per 
mile than tires at twice the price. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Tires may also be too costly -too 
fine in composition to endure. 

Then came the question of rim-cut 
tires. We examined thousands of 
ruined tires, of every make. And we 
found that 28 per cent of the clincher 
type were rim-cut. 


The object of the expert is the low- 
est cost per mile. That has been our 
object for some 13 years. 


How We Know 


So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire a hookless tire — which 


This tire—called No-Rim-Cut—has That means 10 per cent more air—10 
ended rim-cutting forever. per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 


Saving 25 Per Cent 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction—these tires that 
can’t rim-cut—we met the price of 
standard old-type tires. 


Next came the question of blow- 
outs—caused by adding extras to the 
car—by overloading tires. 


To avoid this we made No-Rim-Cut 
tires 10 per cent over the rated size. 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


The result is this: 





We make our comparisons on a tire 
testing machine, where four tires at 
a time are worn out under all sorts 
of road conditions. Meters record the 
mileage. 


There we have compared some 200 
fabrics, and some forty formulas for 
treads. 


There we have tested every method 
and process. There we have com- 
pared rival tires with our own. 

Thus we have proved that Up-River 
Para—the costliest rubber—is cheap 
est on the mileage basis. 

Thus we have proved that long-fibre 
Sea Island cotton—the costliest mate 
rial—is cheapest in the end for fabrics. 


We have proved that wrapped tread 


tires—the costliest construction are 
cheaper than moulded tires—for the 
user. 


makes rim-cutting impossible. 


At first this type was expensive. It 
added one-fifth to our price. But our 
multiplied output quickly reduced it, 
until it now costs users no more than 
standard old-type tires. 


Our profit last year on No-Rim-Cut 
tires was 8.57 per cent. 

With the largest output—with the 
most modern equipment—our selling 
price has averaged about 8'% per cent 
over cost. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








That in a risky business, with flue- 
tuating materials, on a tire that’s 
guaranteed. 

The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more econom- 
ically than in this mammoth, modern 
plant. 

Men can’t stay in this business, with 
the risks it involves, on a smaller 
margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut 
much for your money 
ever can give. And you know what 


vou get. 


tires you get as 
as any maker 


If vou consider that fair, it’s an- 
other reason for insisting on these pre- 
mier tires 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making — is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 


earning capacity. 


There is only one “‘if’’—Your proposition must be reliable and must possess real possibilities. 
If this is so, you cannot help but find it profitable to advertise in these columns. 


Four lines is the minimum space accepted; fifteen lines the maximum. 








HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


HIGH GRADE SOLICITOR WANTED FOR 
special work with Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 
Kept Up To Date Free. In reach of people of moderate 
means. The newest, livest, most appealing proposition. 
A big money-maker. Experience not required. Im- 
mediate application insures most desirable territory. 
The John C. Winston Company, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALTY MEN: WE HAVE SOMETHING 
that will interest you. Full commission on re-orders. No 
collections nor deliveries. Splendid sideline. Brings 
steady income. J. C. Wilber, Dept. 27, Dayton, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
New Office Specialty. One in every office, store and home. 
Duplicate orders. Profits big. Live wires address at once 
for full particulars, A.Lowell Mfg. Co., 258 Broadway,N.Y. 


FRATCHERS INSTANTANEOUS FRACTION 
Charts (copyrighted) sell themselves wherever shown. En- 
tirely new idea. Calculations are instantaneous. Sells for 
$1.00. Handsome profits for salesman. Write for partic- 
ulars. Instantaneous Calculator Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE COM- 

lete line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, sweep- 
ing compound,‘modern disinfectants and sanitary supplies. 
The Formacone Company, 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J 


WANTED —LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS 
for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored 
suits from $10.00 to $25.00.. We furnish elegant large book 
outfit free of Charge. Experience not essential, we want a 
hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The 
Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


WANTED — HIGHGRADE SALESMAN IN 
every large city for new check protecting device— positively 
the best of its kind. Exclusive agency and liberal commis- 
sions to right men. Big opportunity. State references and 
qualifications, PeerlessCheck ProtectingCo. ,Rochester,N.Y. 


[NFORMATION FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES BOUGHT. WE 
pay higher cash values than the issuing company for ton- 
tine or deferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years. before ma- 
turity. Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard 
& Co., Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York. 


FOR MEN and WOMEN—16 to, 70 


SEND APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL “GET- 
acquainted” offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against 
sickness and accidents. Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 week- 
ly disability benefit Reliable representatives wanted. 

B. Smutz, Mgr., 515-76 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


JNVESTMENTS 


6% NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 
safe and always worth par. Security steadily increasing 
in value. We look after all details for you. Write for par- 
ticulars to First National Bank, Casselton, North Dakota. 


6% NET TO INVESTORS- WE MAKE LOANS 
of two to ten years for investors, secured by First Mort- 
gages on Improved City Real Estate on basis of not over 
50 to 60% of its value. We guarantee prompt payment of 
interest and principal. Address Department H, Jackson- 
ville Development Company, Jacksonville, Florida. Cap- 
ital surplus and profits $1,250,000.00. 


FOR 30 YEARS WE HAVE FURNISHED IN- 
vestors with First Farm Mortgages netting 6%. Send for 
booklet “M’’ and list of offerings. E. J. Lander & Co., 


Grand Forks, N. D. Highest references. 


7% MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Legal rate of interest 10%. Send for 
our booklet. Noonan Loan and Realty Company, Inc., 
236 Lee Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTOMOBILE SALES MANAGER WANTED, 
To establish his own agency in Cities where we are not 
represented. No capital required, except ability to pur- 
chase Demonstrating Car. Best references demanded. 
Carhartt Automobile Corporation, 479-487 Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, RE- 
sponsible Patent Lawyers, 606 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Send for 50th Anniversary booklet—free. Valuable for 
inventors and manufacturers. Highest References 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
hat Protect 


clients is our proof of Patents t Send 8c stamps 
for new 128 p. book of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1569. 


CLEMENTS & CLEMENTS, PATENT LAW- 
yers, 711 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C Prompt 
service. No misleading lucement Advice book and 


Patent Office Rules free. Best references. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO MAKE DIES AND 
metal stamping f all kinds If you have a new patent 
and want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
ob too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Steven Mfg. ¢ Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made to measure clothes. No 
money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You can 
build up a permanent business and make a splendid salary 
each day. We pay express, ship subject te examination 
and guarantee fit. nd your name quick for agency and 
free samples. We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 544 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 


WE WANT AN AMBITIOUS MAN OR WOMAN 
in every town. Erusticator, much needed household article, 
sells on sight. Excellent side line. Big profits. 10c for sample 
andterms. Chloroxine Co., 706 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS WANTED, 
to sell celebrated Thurman Vacuum Cleaners, std. of the 
world, made by originator. Write today free Booklet “I 
Can Make Yours a Dustless Home.” urman Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., 10 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS. LOOK. NEW LOT POST CARDS, 
$1.00 thousand. Sell them 20 for 10c. Make tremendous 
profits. Get busy. Order sample thousand to-day. Be con- 
vinced. Publishers Clearing House, 35S.Dearborn,Chicago. 


AGENTS BOTH SEXES. EXPERIENCE UN- 
necessary. 400% profit. Gliding Casters. New. 3c set. 
Save floors, carpets. Sell thousands 10c set. Child can 
attach. .Samples 4c. Evergrip Co., 22B Warren St., N.Y. 


AGENTS: THE ‘“NU-PANTZ” (CREASER 
creases trousers perfectly (on or off) in five minutes. 
No end to sales for hustlers ; profit $1.25 each. Address, 
Racine Creaser Co., 8th St., Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO SELL THE NEW 3 IN 
1 Scrub Brush, Floor Mop and Wringer combined. Also8 
other original styles. Hustlers make big money. Send name 
on a postal to Hilker Mop Co., 1227 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR “26” BEST 
sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our proposition ap- 
peals to hustling agents everywhere. Work steady and 
commission large. Illustrated booklet seut on request. 
D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. 


EARN BIG MONEY SELLING COLLECTION 
cabinets to merchants; no competition; exclusive terri- 
tory; write for free samples and descriptive matter. 
Sayers Company, 404 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, BIG PROFITS. BRANDT’S PAT- 
ented Automatic Razor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at 
$2. Big seller. Everyman wants one. Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 42 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS FOR OUR NEW PEERLESS ACCI- 
dent Policy. Pays $1000 death and $7.50 weekly benefit for 
$1 yearly. Largestcomms. $250,000 deposited with State. 
Great Eastern Casualty Co., Peerless Dept. C, Newark,N.J. 


AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN MAKE BIG MON- 
ey handling Grab’s FamousSpecialties. Fastest selling arti 
cles of theage. Easy fascinating work. Spare time or per 


manent. Victor M. Grab & Co., C 12 Ashland Block,Chicago. 


OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. 
Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling 
rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
easy selling proposition. Hustlers make big money 
New Article. Particulars Free. Brown Specialty Co., 
Dept. 3, 716 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


HUSTLERS WANTED FORA WONDER SELL- 
ing line of sanitary household brushes. Big profits; terri- 
tory going fast. Write us at once. Fuller Brush Co., 
387 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS—SIGNISTS. 1000% PROFIT. BEAU- 
tiful window letters. Very low prices. Easy proposition. 
Business-getting guarantee-cards, glass sample, Free. 
Embossed Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENE 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. _Per- 
manent business. Big profits. Free sample. 
Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Viewe,1lc. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2364, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





ELECTRIC CIGAR MOISTENER, NEW IN- 
vention. For cigar cases and vaults. Big profits to agents 
No experience necessary. Exclusive or sideline. Address 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR GUR “LUCKY 
"leven”’ toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture; you save middleman’s profit; our new 
colored circular is like seeing the real goods; free to work 


ers; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg.,Chicago. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
solicitors easily earn liberal commissions, also can pick up 
extra prize money. For full particulars regarding com 
missions, prizes, free advertising matter, sample copies, 
etc., Address Desk 1, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


WOMEN AGENTS 


AN INDEPENDENT BUSINESS FOR A LADY 
6,000 gentlewomen have succeeded wit! r mple, honor 
able plan. Nocapital or experience. Light, dignified work 
Franco-American Hygienic Co., 151 I th St., Chicago 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD; BUYING 
Catalogue 10 cents; new 55 page 1912 Selling Catalogue to 
Collectors Only, Free. William Hesslein, Malley Bidg 
New Haven, Conn. 


WE WANT MEN TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
complete and elegant lines of Raincoats. Excellent 
quality, beautiful designs—wonderful value—merely show 
them and book your orders. Experience unnecessary, we 
show you how. Terms, samples Free. Cliffe Raincoat 
Company, 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


SALESMEN AS GENERAL SELLING AND 
distributing agents for the Automatic Combination Tool. 
A high class article for Contractors, Farmers, Teamsters, 
Fence Builders, Threshers, Factories, Mines, etc. Wire 
Stretcher, Post Puller, Hoist, Lifting and Pulling Machine, 
Vice and dozens of other uses. Capacity 3 tons, weight 24 
pounds. No experience necessary. Position pays big 
commissions. Catalogue, prices and proposition free upon 
request. Automatic Jack Co., Box K, Bloomfield, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED—LATEST HIGH GRADE 
sanitary ialty. Every home, hotel, factory and office 
buys on sight. Soon pays for itself. Big profits. Write 

y- The Watrous Co., 1655 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS—-SELL THE HANDY LIGHT, BIG 
rofits. Experience unnecessary. Reduces electric bills. 
onvenient to carry. Best up-to-date proposition for Manu- 
facturer’s Agents. Handy Lights guaranteed. We give 
credit. Handy Light Co., 952 8th Ave. E., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—HANDEKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Represent a big manufacturer. Sales run $50 to $10€. 
Easy work. No experience needed. Free Samples. Credit. 
Freeport Manufacturing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to OrderClothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete.equipment.:' Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 172 West Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW, EXCLUSIVE 
linen heel and toe guaranteed hosiery wants agent in 
every county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure per- 
manent, increasing incoine. Exclusive territory. Credit J, 
Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON. 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented household ar- 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu- 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10 a day; samples loaned. 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS: OUR COLUMBIA FOLDING HAND 
Bag is the best proposition on the market. Not sold in 
stores. Big profit. Write for terms and other big sellers. 
S. K. Diamond, 35 West 2ist St., N. Y. C. 


AGENTS WEAR FREE SUITS, ALSO MAKE 
big money. Greatest tailoring firm offers best quality 
suits at lowest prices. Sell three suits. Get yours free. 
Express paid. Write for complete outfit. Be your own 
boss. Earn more. No money necessary, no experience 
needed. Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 40, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM 
Cleaner seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits 
and promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. AlcaCo., 366 W.50th St., Dept.C, N.Y. 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2 TO SE- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a 
dead sure way of convincing you I’ve got the best 
household invention on earth. Branch office being 
established in every town. Elmer E. Stevens, 1272 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Il. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY 
write for our proposition covering newly patented, much 
needed, high-grade, household specialty. Demonstration 
sells it. Liberal commission. Protected territory. E. A. 
Decker, Secy., 35 E. 28th St.. New York. 


AGENTS OR PART TIME WORKERS: BIG, 
cash commissions as high as 200%—splendid variety, at- 
tractive offers. Write for proposition. No obligation, 
Technical World Magazine, 5771 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS—DROP DEAD ONES. AWAKE! 
Grab this new invention. Low priced, water power home 
Massage Machine. Magical, marvelous, mysterious. New 
field. Big profits Sold on Money Back Guarantee. 
Margwarth sold 5 in 10 minutes, 31 in 2 days. Parker 
sells 8 first day. 4 big surprise awaits you; address 
Blackstone Co., 397 Meredith, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS, MEN AND WOMEN MAKE BIG 
money, 50 to 500 sales in every office building Almost 
every user of desk telephone pays quarter on sight for Em- 
pire Cord Holder. Sample 12c. Empire Supply Co., Chicago. 


PRICE MARKERS, USED FOR DRESSING 
Show Windows, will increase trade, excellent line at 
moderate prices; send for pamphlet, splendid field for 
agents, St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
may make your fortune. Best 25c seller on market. 100 
profit Send for particulars and sample. The Silvex Com 
pany, 305 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


THIS ARTICLE 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily 
Big demand everywhere Postal brings free 


applied. 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO SMALLER ADVER- 
isements divided into different classifications. This page 
offers many opportunities to many people—and those who 
read the advertisements may rest assured that the claims 
made have been thoroughly investigated and found to be in 
every way reliable. tate per line, $2.50 with 3% discount 
for cash with the order. Four lines smallest, and fifteen 
lines largest, copy accepted. There is a 1694% 
allowed on six-time consecutive orders, all deducted from 
each sixth insertion. For further information write 
Collier's Classified Columns, 423 West 13th St., New York 


discount 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
BEST PAYING IRRIGATED SOIL AND FINE 


climate of wonderful San Joaquin Valley grow crops year 
‘round. Oranges,apricots, peaches,grapes,small fruits bring 
large returns, Alfalfa,cows,pigs,chickens pay for the home 
New ill. booklet and Earth free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. 
Colonization Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1803 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


. 


LOUISIANA 


FINE FARMING OPPORTUNITY IN LOUISI- 
ana. 60 miles from New Orleans on I. C. R. R. Temper- 
ate climate, good markets, splendid stock country with 
natural forage. $20 per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. McNie, Box 122, Kentwood, La. 


NORTHWEST UNITED STATES 


INVESTIGATE THE FERTILE NORT f 
United States. Excellent land in Minnesota, Neer eee 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, adjacent to North. 
ern Pacific Ry. Stay near home markets; quick trans- 
portation ; close to good neighbors and good schools; no 
isolated pioneering. Free U.S. Government homestead 
land ; state land on easy terms; deeded land at low prices 
and on crop-payment plan. Climate fine for man, beast 
and crops. Choice localities being opened by branch lines 
now building. Write quick for free illustrated literature, 
saying what state most interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
Gen’l Immigration Agent, 134 Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VIRGINIA 
CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS ALONG THE 
Cc. & O. Ry. As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rain- 


fall, rich soil, mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. 
Write today for illustrated booklet ‘“‘Count>y Life in Vir- 
ginia,”’ and low excursion rates. Address } . T. Crawley, 
Indus. Agt., C. & O. Ry., Room O, Richmon¢, Va. 


VIRGINIA FARM LANDS $15.00 PER ACRE 
and up—easy terms. We will send you our beautifully illus- 
trated magazine one year free if you will send names of 
two friends who might be interested in the South. Address 
F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Box 3091, Roanoke, Va. . 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA’S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sunnyvale, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. 
Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOROUR 
new 120 page 1912 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. Noth- 
ing published like it—the most helpful book of the year 
Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and rear. Tells 
how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and pay best—gives 
plans for poultry houses—how to build brooder out of old 
piano box, etc. Describes the famous Prairie State Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Worth dollars—free for writing. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars, Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘“‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 





(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES 
or for Newspapers. Big pay. Free booklet. Tells how. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen Now. Easy work, Big 
Pay We teach you at home by charts, diagrams and 
Highest endorsements. Small payment to start. 
Write for new 1912 book—Free. Practical Auto School, 
115A Pearl St., New York. 


model 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


NO. 6 REMINGTONS, $18.00, NO. 2 SMITH 


Premiers, $17.00, and all other standard makes of type- 
writers at lowest prices. Many only slightly used Fresh 
stock Perfect condition. True bargains Satisfaction 
guaranteed Catalogue pecimens of writing and price 
list on request New York Typewriter Excha 
Leonard Street, New York City 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS | 
C. Smith 





America All make nderwoods, I 

ingtons, et« 4 to mfr prices many le 
anywhere—applying rent on price First class machir 
rent one and judge on these most liberal term ite 
for catalog 1 rypewrit 


r Emporium, (Estab Va)y 
Chicago, Il. 


44-36 W. Lake St 
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Pay 


for the sweet-toned 


MEISTER 


Piano*175 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


in Your Own Home 


We Pay 
the Freight 


If the piano proves to 
be all we claim for it 
and you decide to buy 
it, these are the terms 
of sale: 


$1 a Week, or $5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you. 
No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful FREE CATALOG 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell 
more pianos direct to the home than any other 
concern in the world. 


(3 Years t 

















Dept. 10-S CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rothschild & Company | 
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Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
s —accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert, 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


for our 96-Page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate method. 
Filled with new ideas and valuable helps. Tells 
a high speed is gained—how to avoid errors — 
what practice work is best; —96 pages of vit 
helpful facts. W orth dollars cae Peden 
user, Sent absolutely free. If you want more 
speed: more acc uracy; more salary—send for 
this book today—Now. 


The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
1527 College Hill 

Springfield, O, 


STUDY AT HOME 
Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at bar examination. 
Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
home a university. Leading home- 
study law course in America, Our 
own modern text—prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges—Harvard, Chieago, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 


lowa, Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business 
law. We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2864, Chicago, Ill, 














“Every Finger 
Specially 
Trained.” 











| TEACH ()° 


Sept isfiif? 
BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance many are 
becoming expert penmen. Am placing many 
of my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges at high salaries, If you wish to become a bet- 
ter penman, write me, I will send you FREE « Lit 

of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomeriat Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM, 339 Minor Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST UDY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence faa 
Prepares for the bar. Three ff 
Courses: College, Post- fam 


Graduate and Business Law 













Twentieth year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalog giving rules 
for admission to the bar of the several states, 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law fam 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


ULTRY FEN 


27 Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. 

( Fewer posts and no base board ff 
or top rail required Buy from the K 
factory direct. Other styles o f Poul- 

4 try, Farm and Lawn Fencing. Large 

4 Catalog free. Write today. 


Box 41, Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind. ; 
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n't Start Poultry Keeping 
till you have read the Six Free Ch apters written by Robert 
Essex after a Quarter Century's Experience in the busi 
ness. They tell How to Make Money With Poultry; How 
to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. They tell Fanciers, 
and Women, and Farmers how to START RIGHT, and 
also tell all about America’s Largest Line of Incubators 
and Brooders. The book is FREE. Write today. Address, 





ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
103 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


One Day Old Chicks 15¢ Each 


A vold trou etting he 
No loss fron hed egg 
o \ for White Leghorns from the famous Idle Hour 


a : t 
fy °y Stock Farm, Lexington,Ky. St ipped any dis- 
WT tance bs juaran 
at ry € Guaranteed to reach you 
tion, Also one day old Keller- 
g of Crystal White Orpingtons, 
Remit money and orders to 


H. W. McLEAN, Manager, Hotel Del Prado. Chicago. III. 











ns and incubators, 
Justsend lic. each 
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$1.00 each 














@) Print Your Own 


Wy Ca book vewspaper, Pres 
. KG 2 Lar $60. Save money. Big profit 
N P pr t for ther Al as rules sent. Write 
Bx: f scatal r'YPE, cards, paper, & 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 














Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 67 


CANDY manufacturer who has recently 
greatly increased, by extensive advertis- 
ing, his already enormous business, shows 

in a recent statement how he made the advertis- 
ing pay for itself because of these increased sales: 


‘‘Like every other expenditure, the amount spent 
‘in advertising must be accounted for, of course. 


‘“‘But we do not take it out of the consumer, the 
‘“‘retailer, or the wholesaler. We make it come 
‘‘back in lower cost of production and lower fixed- 
‘“‘cost percentage resulting from increased sales. 
“The advertising is productive of a sufficient in- 
‘‘crease in the number of sales made to more than 
‘offset the appropriation—enough more sales to 
‘‘save in reduced cost of doing business the cost 
“of advertising. 


“The only rational method of making advertising 
‘‘a success is to increase sales to a point where 
‘the economies of production will more than off- 
“set the additional expense.’’ 


This is just another evidence that advertised 
goods, instead of costing you more than unadver- 
tised goods, if anything, cost less. If they cost 
more than unadvertised goods you will usually 
find the reason in the quality. 


> ff. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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WuitE Motor Cars 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 


HITE CARS are equipped with a starting system 

that cranks the motor easily and naturally. There 
are no valves to leak, no gears to engage, and no 
explosions in the cylinders while the pistons are station- 
ary. The White starting system is one hundred per 
cent efficient. Moreover, the lights are operated by the 
same system that starts the engine. Logical, isn’t it? 


“THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS” 


<< 
The White [uqqJ Company 


CLEVELAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASOLINE MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TAXICABS 

























































AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


by the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Victoria Luise 


16,500 tons 


From New York - - Nov. 12,1912 
From San Francisco - Feb. 27, 1913 
10days - $650 and up 

Including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
shore excursions, carriages, guides, 
fees, etc. 

Write for beautifully illustrated 

booklet containing full information. 








Summer Cruises 
To Land of the Midnight Sun 
NORWAY, NORTH 
CAPE, SPITZBERGEN 
8 cruises from Hamburg dur- 
ing June, July and August. 
Duration from 14 to 16 days. 
Cost $62.50 up. By the large 
cruising ships Victoria Luise, 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie and 

Meteor. 


Jamaica, Panama Canal 
Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica. 


Weekly sailings by “Prinz” and other 
well known steamers. 


To JAMAICA — $75 round trip; 
$142.50, 25-day cruises; 40 
allowingtwo tothree days onIsthmus. 
Optional shore excursions. 


Write for booklet of any cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway,N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 








Visit Yellowstone 
National Park 


@ Geysers, cataracts, canyons, 
beasts, birds, fish—no place like 
it in the world. Go there this 
summer on way to Pacific Coast. 
Low Convention and Tourist 
Fares. Write quick for details. 
Enclose 6 cents for this beautiful 
book, easily worth $1.00. 

Special parties being organized. 
oa the one from your section. 

rite today. 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. « : 

St. Paul, Minn. . f ¥. 
Northern pj}: 
Pacific Ry ..¢ 
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The Secret of the Increased Pulling 


Power of the Long-Stroke “32” 





Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 
F. 0. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and 
generator, oil lamps, toola and horn, Three ds forward and re 
verse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor 1 bore and 53g-inch 
stroke. Bosch magneto, 106-inch wheelbase, 32 x 33g-inch tires. Color, 
Standard Hupmobile Blue. 










Long-Stroke “32’’ Roadster, $900 


F. 0. B. Detroit, same chassis and equipment as touring car above. 


The Unit Power Plant 


With cylinders, intake and exhaust manifolds 
and water jackets cast in one piece, valve mech- 
anism enclosed, bore of 3% inches and stroke of 
5% inches, the motor is compact, rigid, silent, 
highly efficient in pulling power, and vibration- 
less. The cover plate which protects the valve 
mechanism from dirt, keeps oil in and at the 
same time admits of ready access. In having three 
large-size bearings for the crankshaft instead of 
the usual two in the case of block motors, addi- 
tional strength and steadiness are imparted, The 
crankshaft bearings are Babbitt metal cast in 
bronze shells—well nigh indestructible through 
wear if properly adjusted and lubricated. The 
upper part of the crank case and the entire clutch 
and transmission housing are one piece of highest 
grade aluminum alloy. The lower half is pressed 
steel, supporting the motor unit and forming a 
dust-tight pan. Thus engine, clutch and transmis- 
sion are a compact unit, with no working parts 
exposed. 


The Large-Size Clutch 


In design and size the clutch compares favorably 
with that of a 60 horsepower car—so large that 
the car may be started on high gear without noise 
or jerk, Multiple discs, 13 inch diameter, running 
in an oil bath. Clutch brake to stop whirling and 
facilitate gear-shifting. 


Transmission of 40 H. P. Size 


Selective sliding gears, affording three forward 
speeds and reverse, large enough for a 4o h. p 
car. Mounted on Hyatt high-duty roller bearings. 
Large gears are of acid el, smaller 
ones of electric alloy and long- 
wearing. Imported | 





yy steel oth 1 
& S Annular roller bearings 
and ball thrusts throughout. 


Flywheel Pumps Oil 


Instead of a small pump—-liable to stoppage and 
breakage—the flywheel, by pressur pumps the oil 
to all parts of motor, ¢ t und transmiss 
Grit is segregated in sediment chamber This sys 
tem is not only highly efficient and automat 
but economical, as the oil 1 ised and circulated 


over and over and over again. 


Full-Floating Rear Axle 


Here again is superiority t al pract , in 








A motor car’s ability to get over the road—to 
make the grades—to haul the load—is truly de- 
fined by its pu//ing power, and by nothing else. 

Thus, because rated power is merely a mathemati- 
cal computation, ele on the motor’s bore and 
stroke, it cannot be an accurate indication of 
what the Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32,” or any 
other car, can actually do. 


On the other hand, pulling power is increased or 
decreased by these most important factors:— 


1—Relation of piston stroke to cylinder bore. 

2— Motor design. 

3—Efficiency of the carburetor. 

4—The degree of simplicity attained in the general 
chassis construction. 

5—The degree to which friction is reduced in the 
working parts. 

6—Weight of the car. 


Let us see how and why it is greater in the Long- 
Stroke “32” 





1—A stroke neither too long nor too short, but in ratio to the 
bore as 1.7 to 1—the mean average of the most widely used 
European practice. 


2—A motor with cylinders cast en bloc; valves at the side, pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. The adaptation of the best 
European designs to American conditions. The Long-Stroke 
rr pap 


32” goes a step farther by providing three liberal crank- 
shaft bearings—instead of the two usual in unit cylinder 
construction—shutting out the possibility of undue crank- 
shaft strains. 


3—Absolutely automatic carburetion—assuring correct mixture 
at all speeds and under all loads, without resort to adjust- 
ments. 


4—A chassis stripped clean of every complication. Motor, 
clutch and transmission a compact, space-and-weight-saving 
unit, permanently aligned and dispensing with a shaft and 
universal joints between clutch and transmission. 


wm 


Friction reduced to the last limit by the finest domestic and 












imported ba and roller bearings in all important bearings 
outside of the n I One universal joint between trans- 
mission and the f floating rear axle, instead of two. Prac- 
tically straight line drive. 
6—Weight 200 to 300 pounds under that of many cars of equal 
size and rating. That much less dead weight to dissipate 
power. 
Each of these is a distinct and unusual advantage in itself. 
: 
Collectively, and because they enable a greater proportion of the 
engine’s power to do its real work—they set the Hupmobile 
Long-Stroke ‘‘32” apart from and above cars of its price. 
[heir incorporation in the $900 Long-Stroke ‘32’ Hupmobile is 
I result of th vor f a homogeneous engineering and 
y organizatior held intact since the inception of the 
pany; and the designs of E. A. Nelson, who designed the 
Hupmobile and all succeeding models. 
] , 
Cat jues 
Hupmob ve now being built in the ne factory, 
which, in potnt of equipment and facilities, ranks 
among the finest motor car plants in th orld, 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1230 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


eto, cas lamps a ry , oll lamps, 


Hupmobile 


15,000 Runabout Owners 


The Hupmobile Runabout, from the very first, 
was considered the standard of the runabout type; 
and it still retains that distinction. It has the 
enthusiastic friendship of 15,000 owners in all 
parts of the world. It is Mr. Nelson’s first Hup- 
mobile; and today is manufactured, in all essen- 
tials, on his original designs. In fact, economy of 
operation and efficiency of service have never 
shown it necessary to make radical changes in 
those designs. 


The Famous Runabout Power Plant 


Every Runabout motor is the duplicate of that 
which drove the Hupmobile World-Touring Car on 


its notable globe-girdling tour. It is one of the 
simplest, most sturdy and most efficient automobile 
engines ever designed. Cylinders cast in pairs, 


valves at the side and three-bearing crankshaft. 
It is combined with the clutch and transmission 
into a unit power plant. The clutch is multiple 
disc, of fine saw-blade steel; the transmission of 
the sliding gear type, with two speeds forward and 
reverse. 


Ingenious Oiling System 


Motor lubrication is by the splash system, which 
is used in many of the costlier cars. The oil 
reservoir is at the right of the motor cylinders, 
where the oil is kept warm and in fluid state, re- 
gardless of weather. By an ingenious arrangement, 
the flow of oil to motor is controlled by the throt- 
tle, so that the amount of oil entering the crank 
case is regulated by the Speed of the motor—high 
speed, more oil; low speed, less oil. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto 


The Runabout was the first car of its price to 
include the world famous Bosch high tension 
magneto without extra cost. Control of the car is 
simplified by the time of the spark being fixed. 
The spark is so timed that the explosions in the 
cylinders occur at the point of highest compres- 
sion—-which is not always the case when the 
driver has control of the variable spark. Many of 
the leading European cars employ the fixed spark, 
and the practice is growing in America since the 
Hupmobile Runabout initiated it. 


Timken and Hyatt Roller Bearings 


In rear axle and wheels and in the front wheels, 


Timken and Hyatt roller hearings are employed. 
The front wheels run on the former, the rear 
wheels on the latter. The differential gears and 
pinion at the rear of the drive shaft are also fitted 
with Hyatt and Timken rollers. The front axle, 
like the rear, is more than amply strong to bear 
the weight of the car and withstand road shocks, 


being a drop forging of high carbon steel. 





Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 


around t ‘ — H. P., ars, B mag 
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ROOSEVELT’S 
F THE ATTACKS being made upon Colonel Rooseve tt, for 
accepting the position of leading standard bearer of the Re- 
publican Progressives, few contain anything except stupidity. 
One of the favorite lines of assault discusses his so-called disloyalty. 
Mr. RoOsEVELT went a long distance in forcing the nomination of Mr. 
Tart, and later in helping to secure his election, because he knew 
that the policies which he had begun were opposed by the powers of the 
land, and he felt that, as the people wanted him to be President again, 
he had a right, in declining himself, to insist upon a man of his choice. 
During the campaign Mr. Tarr maintained the same enthusiastic 
harmony with the Colonel which while working under him he had always 
shown. Immediately after the election he said he owed more to him 
and to his brother, CHarRLEs P. Tart, than to anyone else. This close 
conjunction of money and progressive leadership was naturally some- 
thing of a jolt, and it was followed immediately with reiterated st.te- 
ments from Washington that Mr. Tart was going to conduct his > vn 
administration. The Colonel had already planned to go out of txe 
country for a year, in order not to embarrass his successor, so this dec- 
laration of independence seemed a trifle superfluous. It was followed 
soon by a change in Cabinet plans, which, at least in the view of Colonel 
RooseEvELT and many of his supporters, amounted to retirement from a 
definite understanding. With great rapidity intimacies were formed be- 
tween Mr. Tarr on the one hand and the leading members of the Old 
Guard on the other. At the same time the Progressives, practically as 
one man, found themselves unwelcome. The President was cold, Mr. 
WICKERSHAM was busy reading them out of the party, the patronage 
was used to defeat them in their home States. President Tart, let us 
concede, means well, but his backbone is not of iron, and he is far from 
independent of the influences closest to him. The Railroad Bill as in- 
troduced was clearly a betrayal, and it was saved only by the Insurgent 
leaders. The Payne-Aldrich Bill disgusted public opinion. The con- 
servation controversy meant that Mr. Tarr was standing by Secretaries 
BALLINGER, WICKERSHAM, and WILSON, and thereby threatened to undo 
the most important of all the Roosevelt policies. When the Colonel reached 
Europe from Africa he received visits from various Progressives. Typical 
of what they said is the following appeal made in London: 


**CHANGE’’ 


Colonel, when you went away I hoped you would not be active in public life 
again. It seemed a little undesirable that the public should look too much to one 
man. The situation in Washington is so bad, however, that my view of your duty 
has changed. You forced Tart on the people. It is doubly incumbent upon you, 
therefore, to help to protect the people from the consequences. 

Mr. RoosEVELT was extremely unwilling. He expressed, with clearness 
and eloquence, the delicacy of his position and the unwisdom of tempt- 
ing fate. When he reached the United States, however, the men who 
had stood nearest to him throughout his career urged him into the New 
York fight and then kept at him. When Senator La FoLLeTte was their 
chosen leader they found Colonel Roosrve tT willing to pay high tributes 
in the ‘‘Outlook’’ and in speeches to what Wisconsin had done and what 
La Fo.uette had done. They decided that a dual conflict between La 
FoLLeTTe and Tart would end in the nomination of Tarr, and they 
thereupon insisted upon RoosEveLtT’s coming out. He hung back, and 
gave many powerful reasons, yielding in the end with misgivings. The 
Colonel has always known all kinds of men, but those who have been 
constantly in his house, talking politics, history, and economics, have 
been men of progress and free thought. Where the intimates of the 
President have been men of the type of ALDRICH, HAMMOND, and SHER- 
MAN, those of Mr. Roosrve_t have been idealists like Rus, PINcHoT, 
and GARFIELD. What is loyalty? Is it sticking to an official who, in 
the most momentous of crises, fails to stand for what as a subordinate 
he has seemed to support; or is it to stand by one’s principles, and by 
the great body of one’s trusted friends? What should be thought of 
Mr. RooseveE tT if, after making a mistake in the 
sor, he had refused, on grounds of his own personal safety, to help the 


> selection of his succes- 


earnest body of Republican Progressives to undo that error, and to 
assure to the American people, as far as possible, the continued 
strength and success of the Progressive movement? 


STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC 
Sinem in a modern statesman is not mainly the patriotic 


sentiment he may have. It isthe soundness of his economics. 
How much truer is it now than when CARLYLE said it, that no man who 
is not a deep thinker in industrial problems has any right to be a public 


leader to-day! Consider two recent situations. Mr. Srone, leader of 
the engineers, said quite frankly that the engineers would expect the 
public, not the railroads, to suffer. In the coal difficulty also it has been 


fully realized that for any increase the ultimate consumer is to pay. 
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With organized capital and organized labor thus able to take care of 
themselves, what will happen when the devourers of the middle class, 
feeding from either side, meet at the middle of the corpse? 


A TEXT AND A CONCLUSION 

EFEATS IN MILWAUKEE and elsewhere mean hardly even a 

temporary lull in the Socialistic gain. A Socialist party, like any 
other, will be put in or out of power by the voters according to its 
record, the combinations against it, and the general state of the public 
mind. Mayor SeipeL had more votes this year than two years ago, and 
was beaten merely by a combination of the two old parties. Professor 
Hoxik, writing in the ‘Journal of Political Economy’’ for March, 
observes that 


it is the union-smashing tactics of the trusts and the economic ignorance, insincerity, 
and callous indifference to the suffering and needs of the people which characterizes 
the great American game of politics that gives to the Socialist movement its life 
and substance. 
The Socialists in this country were hardly taken seriously until the Mil- 
waukee election of 1910. Last fall it was thought a triumph to keep them 
from carrying Los Angeles; Schenectady was carried; they won victories 
in town after town in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Says Professor Hoxie: 
Every successful antiunion campaign will bring into action a Socialist regiment 
as long as the old parties remain economically blind and archaic. . . . So long as the 
old parties advance merely along political lines or fail to concern themselves fully 
and sincerely with the economics of workingmen the American workers and their 
sympathizers will continue in increasing numbers to go over to the new party which 
centers its program about the bread-and-butter problem of the people. 
Believing, as we do, that what is most needed to-day is economic genius, 
combined with executive ability and courage, we should bring out a new 
candidate for the Presidency, except for the knowledge that still-existing 
prejudice would make unavailable a person of his race—a race which, in 
its best specimens, combines to an extraordinary degree business sagacity 
with spiritual ardor. Those who read Co.Luier’s regularly will guess 
whom we mean. For the Presidency, as a rule, we discuss only the 
available. Executive ability and exceptional power of work, far-sighted 
industrial sympathy and knowledge are combined in the man who 
responsible for the best contract between an American city and a public 
utility corporation; who, thanks to his reflections on the old age of the 
poor, is responsible for the existence of savings-banks insurance; who 
invented the preferential shop; whose understanding of efficiency in 
business prevented the railroads from raising their rates; whose pres- 
entation of the evils of long hours made the Oregon laundry case a 
landmark; whose work on the La Follette trust bill makes that measure 
the nearest to a solution yet presented; whose comprehension of the 
principles and also of the details of conservation made the victory over 
Ballingerism a possibility. Such a man, were it not for unfair prejudice, 
might well be standard bearer in a day when no progress has much im- 
portance unless it is progress in those things nearest the hearts of the 
laboring many. 
WHERE MONEY FAILED 
UBENS USED HIS GIFT as he chose, working through pupils, 

lending his name, hurrying, and again letting his native and con- 
quering genius shine free. It was the true Rusens—the hero of style, 
the master of brilliancy and graceful power—who painted the marvel 
which has just been exhibited in America and returned unsold to 
Europe. Why? Because it is a ‘* museum piece.’’ For so celebrated 
a painting, had it been suited to a private house, some of our rich would 
have paid three times the $125,000 asked. What FROMENTIN said of 
RuBENS is true of this work: ** He speaks for a vast audience; he must 
ye heard from afar; must strike a long way off; must seize and charm 
from a distance.’’ Therefore, because this flight was for the many, not 
for private walls, not one of a thousand millionaires would come forward 
to keep it here. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF HEARST 

HE SCHEME of the Triple Alliance, namely, the political man- 

agers who favor HARMON, UNDERWOOD, or CLARK, to divide terri- 
tory among themselves, avoid conflicts, and thereby concentrate in 
every State against WILSON, is being well carried out by Mr. HEARsT. 
Part of Hearst’s papers are for CLARK. His new acquisition, on the 
other hand, the Atlanta ‘*‘ Georgian,’’ is for UNDERWoop. It is being 
reported from the West that, while Hearst agents are shouting for 
Cuamp CiarK, they are, in the words of the Philadelphia ** Record, 


at the same time inquiring if Mr. Hearst (called by the foolhardy Co.irr’s 
“WiLLIAM ALSORANDOLPH HEARST’) would not be a good second choice; and the 
inference is that Mr. Hearst is himself a candidate for the Democratic nomina 
tion, provided it appears that CLARK doesn’t arrive pretty early in the ballotings. 


There is no possible doubt that Mr. Hearst has such a pleasant 
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opinion of his own popular strength that he sees himself as a possible 
available dark horse, if the failure of WiILson to have two-thirds of the 
Democratic Convention shall result in a long deadlock. This view may 
not seem serious to the public at large, but to ALSORANDOLPH himself 
nothing appears more desirable and just. 


LA POLLETTE 

HE CAMPAIGN of the Progressives for the control of the next 

Republican Convention might have gained force if they had been 
able to combine on one leader. That was our opinion, but we realize 
that Senator La Fo.LetTTeE had a perfect right to hold the opposite 
opinion, and the fact that he did so does not lessen the enthusiasm with 
which we congratulate him on the tribute again, paid to him by his own 
State. Considering the intensity of the opposition of the Tory faction 
there to him, his ability to carry the State so overwhelmingly against 
the President on a direct Presidential preference primary adds a 
notable victory to those which he has been winning in a lifetime of 
The most important aspect of the present 
situation is that all of the Progressives together shall have more than 


unhesitating leadership. 


one-half of the delegates on the first ballot at Chicago. If that happens, 
the essential victory will be won, no matter which of the Progressives is 
chosen on a later ballot. 


SETTING POSTERITY RIGHT 

HISTORICAL PHRASE is only created once in a while. Mr. 

WICKERSHAM seems to have as good a chance as anybody in the 
present Administration of leaving certain words to the future. His 
most successful attempt thus far was in his statement that Dr. WILEY 
deserved ‘**condign punishment,’’ The present generation has no 
doubt that Mr. WicKERSHAM meant very severe punishment, but as time 
passes, and future historians study this matter, some of them may argue 
that he meant suitable or adequate, according to the more thoroughly 
established meaning of ‘‘condign.’’ We would suggest, therefore, that 
in order to save unnecessary work to posterity Mr. WICKERSHAM should 
some time take occasion to say exactly in what sense he used the word. 


NEWSPAPERS 

N ANOTHER PART of this issue will be found a collection of 

editorial opinions about the interference of Messrs. WILson and 
McCabe with the enforcement of the Pure Food Act. Out of number- 
less comments on this controversy we find almost no papers which take 
the side of the food adulterators and poisoners. It is customary to see 
attacks on the newspapers which imply that they are below the general 
average of the community in their ethical point of view. On the whole, 
just the opposite is true. They are much more likely to be leaders of 
thought and of progressive standards. Of course, there is rightly held 
up to them a counsel of perfection, because their responsibilities are 
great, and they owe very high standards to the public, but the energy 
with which they are turning in to punish the Agricultural Department 
for the blocking of WiLtkEy and the maiming of the Pure Food Law is 
characteristic of their usefulness. 


UP TO CONGRESS'S 
B* THE WAY, are the Democrats going to amend the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act in conformity with the criticisms of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or are they not? As to the preceding great 
controversy about the protection of the people’s heritage, is Congress, 
in pursuance of the conservation policy of the Secretary of the Interior, 
going to pass an act which will put the future of Alaska beyond doubt, 
or is it not? 
rHE SPRING POET 
HE SPRING POET probably gets all he deserves. He does not, 
jokesmith has hammered at 
his meter until the poet of the verdant fears to call his sonnet his own 


howe ver, deserve all he gets. he 


Spring poetry is written in early winter, that it may be in time for the 


Magazines that are out almost a month before they are dated, and 


printed a month before they are out. To write so far ahead requires 
hope. Hope is not marketable, but a poet who could sit down last De- 
cember and see the end of this winter, even in his mind’s eye, deserves 
kindliness at least lo the spontaneous poets of spring we extend a 
hand (th nd is to shake—not to fill with verse) to the people—and 
they are the poets after all—who get their inspiration on the spot; to 
the peo) vho really feel the thrill of the tender green wheat, of the 
long 5 ering line of trees by the branch, of lamb’s tongue by the 
road, ets by the path, wild plum blossoms in the vacant field, 
and th grape in the woods, with the golden sun and fragrant wind 
Over a No wonder a million or so of those who get into the parks o1 
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the fields or the woods when the slavery of the coal and the snow shovel 


is over break into poetry.. Let them break. We scarcely dare encour- 
age them to try to break into print; but when Pan is piping by the 
river, the robin in the valley, and the redbird on the hill, to swing into 
verse, however faulty the meter and the rime, merely proves the soul 
alive, and the greatest of poems is the living soul. 


IF THE FASHION SPREAD 

New York City, April 32, 1912 (Special Dispatch to ‘‘ The Apocryphal News ’’) 

HE EMPIRE THEATRE was the scene of wild excitement last 

night when several hundred Englishmen violently protested against 
the presentation of the play *‘ Oliver Twist,’’ founded on the book of 
that name by CHARLES DicKENs. ‘The rioters declared that the play is 
a gross libel on English character. ‘Trouble started when BiLu Sikes 
first poured out a tall cupful of whisky, and became uncontrollable when 
the same character struck Nance. It was gathered that the rioters 
asserted that no Englishman would do the first and none should be ex- 
posed in the second of these acts. A shower of roast-beef bones and 
little balls of gauze paper containing English mustard fell on the stage 
threatening for a time the continuance of the performance. A call 
having been sent for the police reserves, the theatre was finally cleared 
of rioters. Thirteen arrests were made. Messrs. BURTON and Bass, 
attorneys retained by the United English-American Societies to defend 
the prisoners, issued a statement declaring that Dickens had maligned 
the English race by displaying as representative types a crowd of 
degenerates and criminals whose like it would be impossible to find in 
real life. ‘‘Anyone knowing the stainless purity of English women and 
the sturdy honesty of Englishmen must realize the gross falsity of these 
characters,’’ the statement says. ‘* DICKENS is proved by this work to 
have been a decadent drunkard. Englishmen in America know the 
truth better than he and the denationalized sycophants who flattered 
him.’’ It is understood that the Jewish Societies are preparing to cause 
trouble at an early date because the character of FaGIN is a libel on the 
Jewish race. On the other hand, the United Irish-American Societies 
of New York have passed resolutions declaring that ‘* Oliver Twist ’’ is 
a true picture of English life and character. 


MANAGERIAL GOLD-BRICKS 

HERE IS SMALL LIMIT to the custom of placing outside a 

theatre photographs which do not apply to the entertainment 
within. Stock houses, in using an old success for a week, employ 
photographs of the original company. ‘This usually deceives no one, 
but the habit has gone further. When ‘*‘ The Country Girl’’ was revived 
at a two-dollar scale of prices, with the announced allurement that many 
of the original favorites in the cast were to appear, the management put 
among the lobby pictures one of a popular young actress in the first 
company who married and left the stage over a half dozen years ago. 
The ‘‘ Imperial Russian 
Dancers ’’ were at a Boston theatre. Among the pictures in the lobby 
advertising frame was one individual photograph of LopouKowa. 
Actually at that time she was at the Winter Garden in New York City. 
Already things have come to a pass where the ‘* road’’ disbelieves the 
‘* original New York company,’’ even when it 


Another instance occurred in February. 


advance announcement, 
happens to be true 
BEN 

E IS HEAD of the orchestra in a vaudeville house. When the 

tune is running easily down the line of plodding musicians he 
picks up his violin and adds to the volume. His head of flowing black 
hair, his salient profile, seated high over the audience, on a level with 
ls, are well known to a generation of theatre- 


gir 


the knees of dancing 


goers. He warms the auditorium for the casual visitor, and to the 


habitués he is the friendliest fixture in the place. He loves his job. 
The stale air of the crowded playhouse is for him as good as to others 
the smell of the sawdust ring. The clapping and gallery whistling 
arouse him like the alarm to a fire horse He is a City man, pallid and 
weary in the eyes, of thin chest and falling shoulders, but he can sum- 


mon nervous vibrancy that makes him the master Che men and women 


on the stage look at him for encouragement. He gives back a smile 
and a toss of the head. Sometimes with his baton, sometimes with the 
violin bow, and sometimes with the viol tself, he carries the rhythms 
of his orchestra and directs the action on the boards. The audience 
are home dwellers who have lived in the district for years and acquired 
the habit of this particular vaudeville house Weekly they come and 
watch Ben lead He knows scattered family groups all through the 
house from box to gallery Some of the old-timers on the stage direct 
their lines at | DY name, al put their jestiets squart ly up to BEN, 
who answers lly and well 
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Votes (Whang!) for ( Biff !! 


Women (Smash !!: 


Go chase yourself, you lobster, I’m a loi-oidy! 
—BrowNING—or was it Keats? 


lies about what other people saw. In that light, 
this is not history. It is a humble but veracious 

record, by an eyewitness, of the Great Historic Win- 
dow Smash conducted on a recent occasion by a body 
of determined and self-sacrificing London ladies armed 
with hammers and acting in support of a widely held 
political theory. The theory, as nearly as I am able to 
determine it, seems to be this: that the woman who 
breaks laws thereby proves her fitness to make laws. 

The current of the Strand was flowing peacefully 
homeward at five o’clock in the afternoon, and I was 
watching it flow from a side street. On my right a 
jewellery (no duty charged on the extra letters) store 
window was offering solitaire diamond engagement 
rings at prices that made celibacy seem a crime. On 
my left a hectic cabman was using every persuasion 
short of physical violence to kidnap me for the price 
of one shilling. From the rear there approached—but 
I didn’t realize it until afterward, otherwise the hectic 
cabman would have got me at once—Bellona, the war 
goddess. Far from warlike was the voice in which her 
first remark was uttered. In fact, it was so low- 
toned that I missed the purport of it entirely. Hence 
(conventionally) I begged her pardon for what was 
wholly her own fault—that I didn’t understand her. At 
the same time I took a survey of her. 

She was of medium height, of less than voting age, 
I judged, trimly dressed, decidedly pretty, with large 
brown eyes and the warm color which is the English 
girl’s chiefest asset; and she was tremulous with some 
suppressed excitement. 


S is cynic has defined a historian as a man who 


T A GLANCE my original suspicion died a shame- 
faced death. This was not at all the type of woman 

who professionally addresses herself to strangers in 
public places. (Afterward I surmised that I had been 
mistaken for an auxiliary or perhaps a sentry, posted 
there by order.) Now she was speaking again. 

“Didn’t you expect me here?” she asked. 

“Not particularly,” I replied, which was strictly true, 
if not the whole truth. 

“Oh!” said she. Then, after the briefest of pauses: 
“Is that your cab?” 

“Right-o!” and “Not at all,” said the hectic cabman 
and I in accurate unison. 

“Because you can’t go away yet, you know,” she 
said hurriedly. “I’m going to begin here.” 

“Begin what?” 


It seemed to me a natural query, but it roused Bellona 


to her first warlike manifestation. A brighter iris 
burned upon her polished cheek, as the late Lord Tenny- 
son might have remarked, and she stamped her foot. 

“Are you a man?” she demanded. 

Only that morning I had purchased a silk hat, which 
in London establishes the wearer as a higher middle 
man if not actually a superman, entitling him to 
subservience from policemen, bus drivers, and the 
like, and respect from the general public. Conse- 
quently my feelings were injured. I took off my hat, 
looked at its burnished surface, and put it on again. 
The answer seemed to convince rather than satisfy 
Bellona. 

“Are you a coward?” she amended. 


HIS was quite another matter. At twenty, one 
responds to this romantic query by throwing a 
chest, a la d’Artagnan, and replying in impassioned 
tones : 
_ “Test me!” At thirty, one affects a cynical smile, say- 
ing: “That depends.” But at—well, later on in life— 
one knows better. 

“Certainly,” I assured her with fervor. 

“And you want to run away?” 

“Tyke two of yer, same praice as one,” offered the 
hectic cabman engagingly. 

“No!” said Bellona quite angrily. Then something 
seemed to strike through her nervous agitation to her 
intelligence. 

“You’re an American,” she declared. 

“That also,” I admitted. “And now that you know 
the worst, perhaps you'll tell me how I can be of serv- 
Ice to you.” 

“Ah, then you will!” she cried, her face brightening 
amazingly. Immediately she became businesslike. “Go 
Into that jewellery store (she left out the extra syllable 
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in pronouncing it, though) and draw the clerk away 
from the door. Ask him to show you something. Any- 
thing.” Her glance fell upon the sparkling window. 
“An engagement ring,” she suggested briefly. 

“Is this a proposal of marriage?” I asked, “this being 
leap year?” She measured me from head—that is 
to say, hat—to foot with the hauteur of an American 
ambassadress crushing a Cook’s tourist. “What am 
I to price engagement rings for?” I hastily amended. 

“To divert the man’s attention, of course,” she re- 
torted. “I want to do at least ten.” 

“Ten what?” 

“Windows.” 

“Blimy! She’s a-going to do a prig,” said the hectic 
cabman. “Thet’s ’er little gyme.” 


HILE I was advising him to move on lest a worse 

thing befall him, and he was advising me (in the 
process of withdrawing, however) that the street was a 
public thoroughfare, the fair Bellona proceeded upon 
her mission. Already, as I turned back to her, she was 
some paces nearer the plate-glass window. Mysteri- 
ously a geologist’s hammer had materialized; probably 
from her muff. She brandished it, advancing in battle 
formation. May it be set down to my transatlantic 
ignorance that for the moment I shared the cabby’s un- 
worthy suspicion as to “’er little gyme”; that she was 
about to break into the window and “prig” the diamond 
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And she went about it with businesslike decision. 
Authorities state that it is surprisingly easy to stab a 
man; that the knife sinks in, as it were, by its own 
momentum. Putting a geologist’s hammer through a 
plate-glass window belongs, I judge, to a like category 
of the effortless arts. 


WO and three store fronts I saw my little lady 

perforate, while a gathering crowd stood back and 
observed. Whether they approved the principle of 
woman suffrage is doubtful, but they obviously en- 
joyed the process of destruction. Then, being pro- 
fessionally interested in the sources and depths of 
our English tongue, I lingered to hear what the pro- 
prietor of the jewellery shop, who had emerged, might 
say. Never have I been more richly repaid for a little 
trouble. Out of two minutes of impassioned rhetoric, 
delivered without perceptible pause for breath (that 
shopman must have been a cornet player in his leisure 
hours), only one observation is quotable in its entirety, 
and that one the final clincher. 

“An’ me that gev arf a crown an’ my name to a 
sufferge petition only last week!” 

Meantime the hectic cabman, ever in the offing, was 
still employing his blandishments. 

“’Op in an’ see the show, sir! Stand yer only a 
shillin’. Orl up an’ down the Strand you can see ’em, 
a-smashin’ away like good uns!” 

So, indeed, it was. Across 
the street a little fawn-eyed 
woman in brown—the 
very incarnation of plump 
motherliness — was wielding 
a sort of baby sledge with 
the free swing of a woods- 
man. None of the scientific 
snicking of Miss Bellona in 
her method. Wherever her 
strong right arm swung—no, 
it was her left, for I recall 
noting that she was left- 
handed—there followed one 
loud, tumultuous crash of 
uttermost ruin. Upon the 
shopkeeping folk her Viking 
attack seemed to have a 
strange and shocking effect. 


HEY would dart out of 

their entrances like so 
many trapdoor spiders at 
the alarm; but once face to 
face with the catastrophe, 
they merely ran around in 
henlike circles while the au- 
thoress of destruction pat- 
tered daintily on to the next 
assault. 

The adjoining block was 
being “worked” by a slim 
spinster whose exact replica 
I have repeatedly seen in 
steel engravings of about 
1850, sitting very erect in a 
chair and always on the ex- 
treme edge. 

Her lips were thin and 
very tightly drawn with de- 
termination. She moved 
mincingly, but with determi- 


‘ nation. Apparently she has 

—— \ evolved a specific theory of 

impact, for she tapped rather 

“‘ An’ me that gev arf a crown an’ my name to a sufferge petition only last week!” than pounded, and _ each 


rings. Involuntarily I jumped for her, but time lacked 
With a never-to-be-forgotten noise, the little hammer 
met the big window. It made a sound at once pre 
cise and convincing: something between “snick” and 
“swish,” but embodying the phonetics of both. Within, 
the shopman looked up, stretching his neck like a 
startled chicken. Again the hammer fell. Long, flow- 
ing lines crinkled and spread across the glass. From 
his high seat the cabman crowed aloud in the joy of 
a flashing discovery 
“Biimy !” he proclaimed 
a suffergette—loidy smasher. 
Swiftly she whipped around the corner into the 
Strand. “I want to do at least ten,” she had said 


“She eyent no prig. She’s 
Thet’s ’er little gyme!” 


stroke of the long-handled 
tack hammer left a hole as clean as that of a bullet. 

The last I saw of her a police officer was leading 
her away, and she was warmly commending to his 
notice a pamphlet which she had exhumed from her 
shopping bag for that purpose. 

Then there was the fine, clean-built, athletic-looking 
girl who had in charge the block where many of the 
steamship offices are. The steamship-office fronts pre- 
sent tempting opportunities for an artistic window 
smash. For one thing, they are very large and im- 
posing, and are decorated with lettering which cracks 
up under treatment into queer, enticing legends. And, 
I fancy, the female athlete secured this “beat” through 
social preference 
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** Sorry,’ 


She went about her assignment with a lofty and aris- 
tocratic air of superior detachment, as one assured of 
consideration and respect. 

“Does ’er little bit like a bloomin’ duchess,” com- 
mented an approving integer of vox populi. 


ONE so rash as to stay her triumphal progress until 

she came to the portals of a German steamship line. 
No sooner had she struck for her altars and her fires 
(with perhaps just an extra effect of energy for her 
native land) than a corpulent Teuton emerged and 
rushed at her with a roar, seizing her by the shoulder. 
With perfect composure and a precision of movement 
evidently derived from the tennis courts, she landed a 
neat backhander with her implement among the abun- 
dant whiskers which fringed his jaw. 

“Sorry,” she said, with the crisp intonation which 
the higher-class English give to this form of apology 
when they don’t mean it, “but I don’t like to be han- 
dled, you know.” 

Now, I had never before seen a lady hit a gentle- 
man on the jaw with a hammer and still maintain an 
air of well-bred composure; and I pause merely to ex- 
press my conviction that it is an inspiring sight and 
calculated to impress one anew with the transcendant 
complexities of civilized standards. The German paused 
for nothing, however. He weaved backward and was 
straightway engulfed in the crowd; not wholly upon 
his own initiative, for one could discern hustling hands 
on his shoulders and a voice stridently inquiring: 
“Wot the sausage-eatin’ blighter means by puttin’ ’is 
bleedin’ ’ands on a lydy.” 

Later I beheld my Amazon being respectfully es- 
corted away by an officer. The officer was carrying a 
large placard inscribed “Votes for Women,” not so much 
because he wanted to, presumably, as because she had 
handed it to him to carry, and he didn’t see any way 
out of it. 


URTHER up the Strand a true type of the sex patriot 

was holding forth. She was little and elderly and 
vehement; and the pathways of her forcible argumen- 
tation were marked, not by neat bulletlike holes but by 
shattered expanses of desolation. For her inspiration 
took on the aspects of berserker rage: she flew upon a 
window as she might at a prime minister, and flailed 
at it until it dissipated before her. Because of this 
thoroughness of workmanship, she had demolished not 
more than half a dozen lights when she was surrounded 
and fended off from further violence by a cordon of 
property owners. Them she addressed in impassioned 
though controlled oratory. 

“It is the only way we have,” was the burden of her 
argument. “It is not a pleasant task. No lady wishes 
to do such things.” 

“No Jady would,” interrupted somebody 

“Any lady would,” she contradicted, “who believec 
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she said, “but I don’t like to be handled, you know’ 


in the wrongs of her sex. 
Your own wives and 
daughters, you men, will 
be joining the movement. 
Nothing can stop us.” 

And so gn. To my sur- 
prise I heard general ex- 
pressions of acquiescence, 
if not of sympathy, from 
the crowd. 

“Bound to win in the 
end,” said a military-look- 
ing man at my shoulder. 
“Don’t approve it. Lock 
my daughter up if she 
tried it on. Beastly bad 
form. But if they make 
enough of a nahsty row 
and keep it up long enough, 
they will gain their point.” 


O ME it seemed illog- 
ical, this indiscrimi- 
nate laying waste of pri- 
vate property. So it did to 
the owner of a little fancy- 
goods shop, who now ad- 
dressed himself reproach- 
fully to the oratress. 
“Wot’s the use, I s’y! 
Look at the ’orrid ’ole 


you’ve ’ammered in my 
front. Wot ’ave I ever 
done to you?” 

“What have you ever 
done for us, my good 
man?” retorted the repre- 
sentative of the Sister- 
hood of Vulcan conde- 


scendingly. 
“W’y d’yer play it on 
private propty?” de- 
manded another. “W’y 
doncher bash in Winston 
Churchill’s eyeglass or 
some other Gov’ment 
prop’ty? There’s the Post 
Office just up a bit—” 
“Ah! but you should see 
the Post Office,” she broke 
in with a tone of confidential pride. (Later I saw it, 
and it fully justified her manner of speaking.) And 
she launched into another argument, which was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a policeman, at whom she 
promptly aimed a blow. 
He interrupted it and took away her hammer. 
“Don’t you be nahsty now, ma’am,” 
he advised with composed politeness. 
“Quite right, officer,” she responded 
with equal good feeling. “My blow 
was not inspired by any ill feeling 
against yourself. It was purely a 
protest. Now you, as a voter, should 
understand—” and away they marched 
amiably. She expounded her argu- 
ment to the last. 


Pn ee 


HIS was the phase of cheerful, 

intelligent, and devoted martyr- 
dom. Next I was to see the fleeting 
tragedy of the movement; a young, 
plump, fledgling of a girl, with a 
face of frozen terror, sagging 
along between two commiserating 
“bobbies.” 

“They didn’t ought to send out 
young ’uns like ’er,” observed one of 
them. “It’s fair crool, it is.” 

From the crowd I gathered that 
this was one of the mercenaries of 
the sex warfare: a feeble Hessian 
who, for a sovereign, had hired her- 
self out for the (to her) desperate 
work. 

Some man had brought her in a 
cab and launched her at her first 
window, and she had struck, sob- 
bing, right and left until she was 
captured. 

The man had escaped. Incidentally 
the hectic cabman who had failed of 
my custom gratuitously pointed me 
out to a “bobby” as having been an 
accomplice of one of the window 
smashers. “I see ’im a-talkin’ to ’er 
’an a-givin’ of ’er the tip to do a 
bash,” and it was only my _ hotel 
address and my proud American 
accent (I had the presence of mind 
to talk through my nose quite vio- 
lently), and perhaps my silk hat that 
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riving and spreading in front of 
the stores, and the windowsmash was 
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had witnessed but a small part of the carnage. Picca- 
dilly, Bond Street, Regent Street, Oxford Street, Cock- 
spur Street, and other thoroughfares had been invaded 
by the daughters of Thor. 


“HOP windows of every kind had been smashed up, 

and it‘ was rumored that one plate-glass insurance 
man had gone mad on the scene of battle and tried 
to commit suicide by eating the remnants of a 10 by 15 
pane upon which a 5 by 2 maiden had just operated 
with a tamping iron. 

In all, the damage was upward of $20,000; and, as 
an advertisement for the suffrage meeting that even- 
ing, was regarded as a great success. Subsequently 
the smashers were sent up for sentences, shading 
down from two months to a few days, to a retreat 
where all the windows are adequately protected by iron 
bars. 

Some one has termed London “the city of unexpected 
encounters.” A week after the grand windowsmash I 
found myself in a theatre lobby shoulder to shoulder 
with Bellona of the Brown Eyes and the Geologist 
Hammer. 

“Why aren’t you in jail?” I asked. 

“No thanks to you that I’m not,” she retorted with 
spirit. Then, in a more explanatory tone: 
know.” 

“Will you get a long sentence?” 

“Probably not this time; it’s my first offense.” 

“This time? Then there will be a next time?” 

“Of course. Many of them.” 

“Until ?” 


“Until we get our votes.” 

It was the more impressive in that it was said in a 
perfectly matter-of-fact tone by a girl in the conven- 
tional garb of evening and with the manner of accus- 
tomed and assured position. Multiply it by some thou- 
sands and back it with some tens of thousands of less 
militant supporters, and still back of that some hun- 
dreds of thousands of believers in essential justice— 
well, one can’t help but believe that it must win in 
the end. 


7 Jail, you 


ROM the American suffrage movement has sprung 
a conundrum, not new but illuminating: 

“What is the difference between a suffragist and a 
suffragette ?” 

And the answer: 

“A suffragist is a lady who takes tea with Mrs. Bel- 
mont, and a suffragette is a woman who goes out and 
bites a perfectly good policeman.” 

Despite Bellona of the Brown Eyes, and the Athlete 
Goddess with the tennis stroke, and the sex patriot with 
the gift of impassioned argument, I think I prefer the 
American suffragist and her methods to the British suf- 
fragette. But the latter will win first. 
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It made a sound at once precise and convincing 
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vith The Mississippi’s flood toll for two weeks has been estimated at ten million dollars in money, irrespective of many lives 
the lost. Thirty thousand persons were made homeless, and two thousand square miles of country, equal in area to the State 
suf- of Delaware, inundated. The worst of the overflow was between Cairo, Illinois, and Memphis, Tennessee. Government 

aid in food and tents was required in many places. The photograph is that of the broken levee at Bird’s Point, Missouri 
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Cairo, Illinois, was an island city for a number Memphis was threatened as never before, the river 
of days, and was saved only by the work of its reaching the ‘“‘dead line’”’ of 44 feet above low water 
citizens on the levees night and day. Almost mark. Memphis cared for a large influx of refugees, 
$300,000 was spent fighting the flood at this point and forwarded supplies to the homeless elsewhere 
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“Flame” Delhi 


HAT are they like, those heroes of the ball- 

field who command more space in the news- 

papers, between March and November, than 
do our Senators, our Governors, and our captains of 
finance? Viewed impartially and critically as they pass 
by simple devices the morning boredom of hotel lobbies, 
just a lot of healthy, high-spirited boys, better behaved, 
rather more expensively dressed, than most youths in the 
twenties. The casual observer would set them off from 
others of their years, I think, mainly by their large, in- 
voluted hands, and by that drawn look in the muscles 
about the mouth which comes from systematic training. 
Because of this same training and the nervous control 
which it brings, they have the ability to sit or stand for 
a long time in the same position. Boys, stalwart, good- 
looking boys with athletic figures and untrodden faces, 
they appear always younger than their ages. Indeed, 
the recruits, some of whom have already drawn their 
hundreds of columns of space in the Class A leagues, 
resemble the graduating class in a boys’ school. 


Like the Sculptured Athletes of Greece 


HERE is young Mayer, for example. He gets 

his major league try-out rather early in his 
career; he comes fresh to the big show from the bush 
at Paris, Kentucky. If one may use such a phrase 
about > man, he is beautiful—the long-lined regularity 
of a y.uth on the Parthenon frieze. In his eyes still 
slumbers the sulky look of defiance with which a grow- 
ing boy regards this inexplicable and hostile world. 
The platform of the commencement exercises seems 
his proper setting. As he stands square on his two feet 
looking through the window of the hotel at the strag- 
gling p:ocession of Texas hats and spring millinery, 
you half expect him to thrust out his hand in Pose 2, 
Baker’s Book of Gestures, and begin: ‘Concerning 
the franchise there are many and diverse opinions 











A conference over ‘“‘signs.”’ Left to right—Zeider, 
Callahan, Gleason, Lord 
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Spring Grain Ing 


with the 


White Sox 


By Will Irwin 


IT 


Mostly Personal 


Then, visiting afternoon practice, you see the men 
arrive in their uniforms, flanked by small boys who 
mutely adore or loudly josh, according to their natures; 
and your own mind shifts immediately to the sporting- 
page point of view. These really are heroes, worth 
their thousand columns a summer. As, an hour ago, 
he exchanged persiflage with the clerk 
in the hotel lobby, that person just 
taking his place at batting practice was 
only a sprightly Italian-American “kid” 
with a brown eye lighted by animal 
spirits and a tendency to bellow popu- 
lar songs. Now he is veritably “Ping” 
Bodie, the fence buster, who, as both 
Comiskey and Walsh will assure you 
on their honor, can hit a ball harder 
than any man that has decorated the 
diamond since Anson’s day. And when 
he steps to the plate and meets the ball 
with a follow-through like that of an 
expert golfer, you grant to him in 
your heart all the adulation of the 
sporting writers. They are at their 
trade now, doing what none—save the 
members of the other fifteen big-league 
teams—can do so well. 

However, certain of the veterans, 
certain indeed of the younger players, 
stand out at once even to the unaccus- 
tomed eye as characters and personali- 
ties. Of Callahan, manager and left 
fielder, I have spoken before. A per- 
fect example of the Celt who has har- 
nessed and turned to his uses that 
excess of temperament which is the 
making or destruction of his race, the 
entertaining Callahan would be the head 
of almost any table. Billy Sullivan, the 
wise old catcher, is just as distinctive if 
Physically, he seems small for a catcher. 
It is hard to realize that since 1897 he has stood year 
after year of battering from the lightning shoots of 
Ed Walsh. You realize, in time, that he has accom 
plished it by training all his powers to the one end. In 
whatever he does, Sullivan never wastes a motion. 
When he is in repose, it is perfect repose; when he is 
in action, he employs only so much action as shall be 
necessary to his end. 


The Brains Behind the Mask 
Ao! friendly man, filled with a kind of smolder 


ing good will, Sullivan has furnished to this team 
most of its brains and a great deal of its character. Ed 
Walsh, one of the best pitchers in this period and the 
greatest practical asset of the White Sox, says, with 
“next to Comiskey, maybe, 
Sullivan than to anyone else in 


less obvious. 


characteristic generosity, 
I owe more to Billy 
baseball.” When this young pitcher of raw, uncon- 
trolled power learned from Elmer Stricklett the secret 


of the spitball, Sullivan set about to teach him control 


and practical use of it For two seasons Sullivan 
worked with him daily, suggesting this and that minute 
improvement until Walsh could do with the spitball 
what none ever did before, and very few since—control 
its “break,” know with certainty whether its sudden 


would be to right, to left, or straight down 
Time and again Sullivan has disposed of a batter in the 


crisis by signaling for some ball which would seem the 


swerve 


worst maneuver to the average baseball intelligence, 


but which proved the very 


thing for the emergency 
Last year, Sullivan put his mind on the problem of the 
“sign-stealing Athletics.” The world’s champions, be 
it known, are wizards at getting the opposing team’s 
“signs’—we must call them that, and not “signals” 
if we would talk approved baseball slang. When Connie 


Mack’s men are “in,” a dozen pairs of sharp eyes watch 





Ping Bodie, the ‘‘ fence buster’ 


from the bench for every peculiarity of the pitcher, for 
every slight motion of the catcher. When any of them 
—and notably Murphy—reaches second base, the average 
catcher might as well bawl out the play for all he can 
conceal his intentions. That, by the way, is legitimate; 
whereas it is “dirty ball” to steal signals by such de- 
vices as spyglasses in the clubhouse or 
electric buzzers. Sullivan solved the 
problem by a system as subtly ingenious 
as that of the stage mind reader. 
Wherefore, the Athletics, in the final 
sweep of their triumphant season, found 
the White Sox a hard nut to crack. 


Wholly Personal 
QULIAVAN has managed his life and 


personal affairs with the same canny 
thoughtfulness. He has studied to con- 
serve all his physical powers, those 
being his working capital. That ex- 
plains, as much as anything else, why 
he remains a big leaguer at thirty- 
seven, after nearly twenty years of the 
hard and hammering position. When 
he quits, it will not be “back to the 
bush” for him. An Oregon apple 
orchard is growing to maturity against 
his period of retirement. There, with 
Joe Tinker of the Cubs for a neigh- 
bor, he expects to pass his mature 
years, his family about him, as a gen- 
tleman farmer. 

He talks apples with more enthu- 
siasm than ball. One drizzly morning 
a few of us visited the Waco Cotton 
Palace grounds to see how the work- 
men were getting on with the sliding 
pits. While Callahan and the others 
discussed the point at issue, Billy Sul- 
livan picked up a spade and began to turn the soil. Pres- 
ently he stooped down and broke the clods with his 
fingers. “That loam’s never been broken before,” he pro- 
nounced. “Good apple soil, too, if the climate was right.” 

Then there is pitcher “Doc” White—accurately nick- 
named, since he practiced dentistry before he learned 
that he could play major-league baseball. He is a 
veteran in the game, although a youngster in life. Let 
me set the scenes for his entrance. The White Sox 
are a great singing team. As they ride to the park in 
an omnibus, you know they are coming, even if you are 
around the corner, by the close harmony. Upon our 
appearance at the hotel, Ed Walsh forced the manage- 
ment to install a piano. There followed several cold, 
drizzly mornings of inaction. And when the squad had 
finished the sporting pages or the comic supplements, 
they would drift into the parlor and sing. Ringe 
Lardner of the Chicago “American,” war correspond- 
ent, proved to be the only real pianist in the hotel, 
although Walsh can drum a few chords to accompany 
his own voice. Thereafter, Lardner was forever being 
dragged from his early-morning “mail story” to “ham- 
mer the box.” Walsh, in a good natural tenor, would 
sing with real appreciation some of the Irish songs 
which he loves, with the true accent some of the Harry 
Lauder ditties which he loves no less 


’ 


“Ping” Bodie, 
Collins, “Tex” Jones, and Walsh would link arms over 
shoulders and perform prolonged chords in “Work- 
ing on the Railroad.” At least, they 
Tex, the bridegroom of the party, 
from that bride who upied most of his 
spare time. Otherwise, one of the recruits filled in. 
And once, Father Quille, an appreciative spectator at 


would when 
could be lured away 


properly oct 


these concerts, rendered “I’m only a poor little lad” 
with feeling and credit. But at the end of every per- 
some one was sure to remark: “Wait until 


formance, 
I “Buck” Weaver, promising 


doc gets here.” Presently, 
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Ed Walsh patiently showing an admiring body of young Texas League pitchers how to throw the “ spitter’’ 


recruit from the Pacific Coast, appeared in camp. He 
uncovered a strong voice formed on Orpheum Circuit 
ideals. When he sang “Meet Me in Rosetime, Rosie,” 
he filled the hotel. Also, he proved to be a good buck- 
and-wing dancer. The less talented among the recruits 
sat back and admired, but the veterans reiterated: “You 
wait for Doc.” White, it appeared, had secured a week’s 
furlough, that he might finish a vaudeville entertainment. 


Ed Walsh Behind the Footlights 


NE morning the omnibus delivered at our door a 
slim, dapper, dark young man, dressed in that de- 
gree of taste which has outgrown diamonds—none other 
than Doc White. He was welcomed as the college 
dormitory welcomes the football captain after vacation. 
Within a half an hour Doc White sat at the piano, troll- 
ing out popular selections, which rose as high as “Flee 
Like a Bird to the Mountains.” The veterans were 
right; Doc White has a barytone voice of natural sweet- 
ness and timbre, which he has cultivated as he has all 
his other physical powers. Thereafter, whenever he 
could be coaxed to the piano, he sang popular songs 
for his audience and arias from grand opera for himself. 
Within the week Doc White displayed to us his stage 
talents. However, the hero of this digression is not so 
much White as big Ed Walsh. Rube Welch and Kittie 
Francis (in private life Mrs. Welch) were billed at 
Waco for three nights in their musical revue, “A Royal 
Reception.” Welch and Jimmie Callahan are old friends 
and allies in the politics of the White Rats. And Cal- 
lahan suggested to Welch, or Welch to Callahan, that 
it would be a drawing card to introduce Doc White 
and Ed Walsh in the big musical mélange. White was 
not difficult; vaudeville is his “side line.’ But Walsh 
for years Callahan and White have dangled before him 
the money they 
make on the stage 
during the winter, 
and Walsh has 
refused to be 
tempted. Now, by 
what blandish- 
ments I know not, 
Callahan persuaded 
him to make his 
first appearance on 
any stage for the 
benefit of Welch 
and Francis. That 
afternoon the man- 
agement  strewed 
the town with 
dodgers announc- 
ing the event 
However, Waco 
had witnessed an 
other musical show 
only the night be- 





fore, and enough’s 
enough On the 
reat evening the 
White Sox and 
their followers 


filled the boxes and 
the front rows, but 
Billy Sullivan itherwise there 


was hardly a corporal’s guard in the house. “Looks 
like a double-header in St. Louis,” remarked Scott as 
he surveyed the empty spaces. Welch and Francis 
making the most of the situation, “kidded it.” Welch 
exchanged repartee with the boxes. While Leola Lucey 
and the chorus were rendering their grand finale to the 
second act, Kitty Francis, in the comic make-up of Mrs 
O’Malley, remarked: “I’ve got to see Mr. Callahan,” 
and climbed up on the edge of his box and sought 
to embarrass him and Father Quille. Presently Rube 
Welch stepped out of the part to introduce Doc White, 
who sang “My Alpine Rose” and fairly won his two 
encores. Ed Walsh was announced. There followed 
a breathless moment, for he did not appear. 

Now everyone had feared lest Ed—contrary to his 
custom in baseball—would lose heart at the critical mo- 
ment. And all day long the players, by subtle devices, 
had been holding him to his engagement. ‘How about 
it, Ed?” asked Rollie Zeider, passing him in the dining 
room. “I don’t know. My voice feels kind of husky,” 
said Walsh. “Getting your alibi ready?” asked Zeider 
So, also, Doc White had appealed to his manhood by 
declaring that he looked pale. The awful pause con- 
tinued; even the star appeared embarrassed. But pres- 
ently there came a spurt of laughter from the wings, 
and out burst Walsh, walking with the air of a man 
who is going to do his duty if he dies. It appeared 
later that Big Ed, displaying the innocent gallantry 
which is part of his make-up, had been entertaining 
the assembled chorus with stories and had failed to 
notice the introduction until collared by the stage man- 
ager. Dressed in his new brown suit and his calfskin 
waistcoat, swaying rhythmically from foot to foot on 
each bar, holding his sheet of music in the grip of 
the drowning, he rendered “Where the Little Shamrock 
Grows” with feeling and voice. What though Jimmie 
Block shouted to Billy Sullivan, “Sign for the spitter, 
Billy’—what though Rollie Zeider, surveying the house, 
remarked audibly, “My, his name on those dodgers did 
wonders”—Ed Walsh refused to be turned from his 
grim purpose of finishing that song. Three times was 
he forced to come out and refitse an encore. “Singing 
before a crowd is no different from pitching before a 
crowd,” he remarked afterward 


Doc White, the Efficient 
_ to return to Doc White: his is the temperament 


f efficiency and success. Walsh, the big, elec 
tric, mighty-muscled Walsh, pitches with power as well 
as with skill. White is slim, spare, graceful. Lacking any 
extraordinary muscular equipment, he has learned to 
make the most of what he possesses—to pour the last 
drop of energy into the task at hand. Walsh can carry 
the bulk of the. season’s work and still be ready at 
any time to rescue another pitcher. In half the Sox 
games he is warming up by the grand stand, preparing 
for the call to service. White is good for but one or 
two games a week. In a full nine-inning effort he has 
exhausted all his power; he must rest afterward to 
nurse it back boyish, 
muscled figure as he plays about in the swimming pool, 
one wonders that he pitches at al 


Beholding his slim smooth 
1 

l. Told that he was 
an athlete, the new observer would pick him out for 
a distance runner. Perfect control of his muscles and 
the ball which they propel, the “game sense,” intelli 


White’s open 


gence, the will to win—they are Doi 





secrets. His very walk is all neat precision. In his 
citizen’s clothes he looks like a fashion plate, and even 
on the diamond he can progress from home to home, 
sliding bases on the way, and return to the bench with 
no hair disarranged. He also has but few years of 
first-class baseball left; but he need not worry. It will 
be a case of choice between two or three other talents. 


Captain Lord a Fighting Yankee 


APTAIN HARRY LORD is as stanch as—as a 

Provincetown fishing smack. I use that comparison 
advisedly, for a Provincetown fishing smack is not more 
Yankee than Harry Lord. The angle of his nose turns 
down sharply from that of his forehead. This is a trait 
which marks the fighting type of Yankee, and is seen 
nowhere else except in the profile of a well-bred bull 
terrier. His squeezed, Yankee accent, as he works on 
the coaching line, contrasts humorously with the full- 
toned Irish-American speech of his fellows. He is 
rather small for a ball player, but bulky too; his figure 
and face are all bone and sinew. His deep-running, 
active brain, his native physical power, and his fighting 
force combine in about equal quantity to make him 
what most experts believe he is—the most valuable of 
all third basemen, with the possible exception of “Home 
Run” Baker of the Athletics. Pleasant in manner, a 
university man, he has yet the true Yankee trait of 
reserve. 





He gives himself charily to strangers, gener- 
ously to his friends. He speaks as little as necessary 
Continued on page 2) 





Manager Callahan (left), Captain Lord (right), 
watching Fournier 
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Chinese retributive justice fell speedily upon the leaders of the Tientsin riots of March 2. ‘Seventeen men,” writes an eye- 
witness, “‘ appeared stripped to the waist with their arms trussed up behind them. The march was made to the East Gate, 
where the unfortunate men were allowed to inform the onlookers of their names and addresses. One after another they were 
then led out and decapitated at a distance of about ten feet apart in the street.’’ The executioner is seen in the distance 
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Although neither a decisive defeat for the Federals, as the revolutionists claimed, nor a decisive victory for the Orozco forces, 
as they claimed, the battle in the vicinity of Jiminez and Corralitos, Mexico, the week of March 24, was dramatic and sanguinary. 
Believing himself beaten, the Federal General Gonzalez Salas killed himself at Berjemillo, but the army was extricated by 
General Aubert. This photograph was taken at the Rancho Dolores just as a rebel cannon was fired at the Federal position 
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Ghe Worcester Pure food 


6xposition 


“6 HEREAS, the resignation of Dr. Wiley from 
office is the most serious blow that could 
befall pure food legislation, and was due to 

the impossibility of securing proper enforcement of the 

law as long as George P. McCabe and F. L. Dunlap con- 
tinue to serve in the Department of Agriculture; and, 
whereas, Dr. Wiley believes that the law should be en- 
forced through the courts and for the benefit of the 
customer; be it resolved, that the Worcester Pure Food 
and Domestic Science Exposition urge upon President 

Taft the necessity of the immediate removal from office 

of Messrs. McCabe and Dunlap, who by their actions 

have aided and abetted in the destruction of the Pure 

Food Law, and at the same time the reappointment to 

office of the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of Dr. 

Harvey W. Wiley, who may be depended upon to con- 

serve the interests of the customer and the honest 

manufacturer in enforcing the law.” 


Making People Think 


O READ the resolutions which were adopted, almost 
unanimously, at a mass meeting of the Worcester 
Pure Food Exposition. Almost unanimously! One voice 
alone was heard in loud protest against the reinstatement 
of Dr. Wiley—the voice of the maker of acetanilide pills 
for headaches and a dozen other ills, “phenyo-caffein,” 
sold with premiums of lithographs, sheet music, oil paint- 
ings, and the like. In defense of his action, the pill maker 
remarked that the speaker of the evening, Miss Alice 
Lakey, had presented only one side of the question. Before 
voting in the affirmative he wished to hear the other side. 
It seems somewhat ironical that a proprietor of doped 
pills should desire to hear “the other side.” “Show us the 
water,” said the fish, “and we will believe that it exists.” 
As far as can be determined this is the first food expo- 
sition where no debased food material crept in. In 
other food shows it has been necessary to remove from 
booths food products which did not comply with the ad- 
vanced standards of purity. A working chemical labora- 
tory from the Massachusetts State Normal School at 
Westfield was located in the Mechanics’ Building where 
the exposition was held. Analyses of food products 
were being made continually. Lists of approved and 
condemned articles were printed upon a large blackboard 
for all to see. Much to the satisfaction of the 
director of the laboratory and his assistants, the 
crowds were more interested in the approved 
than in the condemned products. The reason for 
this is obvious: While a certain amount of destructive 
criticism is necessary to emphasize the truth, that 
course taken alone leaves one without foundation for 
future action. “Don’t tell us that those licorice sticks 
are made of lampblack and glue,” said an old lady in 
the audience, “but tell us where to buy pure ones.” 

An Easter hat trimmed with ribbons and flowers dyed 
with the coal-tar dye extracted from foods and medi- 
cines was simply a means of forcing the public to 
think and, thinking, to act. “Great Scott,” remarked a 
Worcester business man when he saw on exhibition a 
big butcher knife plated with copper from a can of im- 
ported peas. “Think of it! Blue vitriol in French peas! 
Those chicken croquettes I get are the limit, but what do 
you know about blue vitriol?” The man had begun to 
think. To have left the matter there would have been 
unfair. It was then explained to him that canners 
of American peas and other vegetables do not use cop- 
per or any artificial coloring. The Worcester exposi- 
tion tried to impress upon people the importance of 
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This visual object lesson attracted the attention 
of every visitor to the exhibition 


using only domestic canned foods. One is safe in pur- 
chasing any brand of American canned peas or vege- 
tables if sold in lacquered tins. 

This was the first pure food exhibit that tried sys- 
tematically to educate the public to read the label. Many 
large signs were displayed bearing the legend: “RrEap 
THE LABEL.” The chemical department showed a bottle 
of Jeffer’s Cough Sirup, which proclaimed in black-faced 
type near the top of the package: “ConTArns No CHLOoRo- 
FORM, ETHER, OR MORPHINE,” and at the bottom in small 
tyPe : “Tincture of Poppy 21-8 per cent.” Several bottles of onion 
salad were purchased outside the exposition. This prod- 
uct was preserved and debased with three drugs or chem- 
icals—alum, saccharin, benzoate of sodium. Their pres- 
ence was stated in small type, which frequently escaped 
observation. If the food is “crooked,” small type or 
ambiguous wording covers a multitude of sins. Read- 
ing the label became a favorite pastime in Worcester. 

Ideals of a Model Grocery Store 
HIRTY-TWO signs expressing the ideals of the 
model grocery store were prominently displayed. 

Here are a few examples: 


One Dose 

Of the things we don’t allow in our foods won't kill. People 
don't die that way from food frauds. It is the bad history of 
food drugs and the bad things that food drugs cover up that we 
object to. 

ANOTHER REMARK 

This is a pure food store. It can’t tolerate any form of food 
fraud or deception. Consequently the drugs and dyes and flavors 
which the politicians have whitewashed are barred out of here 
even though they are legal. Politics and health laws don’t go 
any better together than ice cream and beer. 


By 
Lewis: B. Allyn 


Our CANDIES AND CHOCOLATES 

Contain no artificial color, no artificial flavoring ether, no 
soapstone, no radiator lacquer, no gum benzoin, no glue, no 
parafiin, no iron oxides, or substitute for pure chocolate, 

Rossep RIcEe 

We have robbed rice because some people want it that way just 
as they want whisky, opium, and cocaine. The robbed rice 
won’t do them as much harm as the poisons mentioned, but it 
won't do them the good that rice was designed to do when God 
made it His way. Anyone who knows more about how rice ought 
to be than the Almighty who made it can have it, but we'd rather 
sell the natural brown grain again. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, PEACH, BANANA, PINEAPPLE, 
Pistacuio Extracts 


We don’t sell them. They are made from jormic ether, enan- 
thic ether, valerianate ether, benzoic ether, butyric ether, esters, 
and aldehydes. This is a grocery store, no: a drug store. 


The Campaign Proceeds 


ee heey definite results, reaching far beyond the 
city of Worcester, were secured by the exposition. 
Among other things, there was a general cleaning out of 
juggled foods from domestic science departments, col- 
leges and universities, schools and hospitals. Not that 
the directors of these institutions willfully served alum, 
benzoate of sodium, synthetic ethers, saccharin, sul- 
phurous acids, coal-tar dyes, and the like to their stu- 
dents or patients, but rather that they had given the 
matter little or no thought. As one steward remarked: “I 
purchased only legalized products; hereafter no drug nor 
chemically embalmed food will enter into our dietaries. 
I will be ahead of the law which permits such things.” 

The most prominent domestic science department in 
the city had thoughtlessly served coal-tar dye jam, 
benzoated catchup, drugged flavors, etc., but as a direct 
result of the exposition consigned to the dump all of 
this stuff and started a campaign for foods of quality 
and purity—a course which is bound to have a tremen- 
dous influence. One of the proprietors of the largest 
soda fountains in the city said: “Henceforth this shall be 
a fountain known only for the purity of its beverages. 
No more dyed drinks, no more ether concoctions, and as 
soon as I can obtain the information how to avoid it, no 
more benzoated fruit or sirup.” This statement was 
publicly made, not in hot-headed enthusiasm, but after 
several days of sober reflection, a marked characteristic 
of this good old Massachusetts community, for Worcester 
is the most conservatively progressive city known. 

Is this campaign to die with the close of the Pure 
Food Show? No. At an open forum of the Worcester 
Publicity Association ways and means for municipal and 
pure food betterment were discussed and a vigilance 
committee was organized, taking its pattern from the 
vigilance committee of the New York Advertising 
Men’s League, one of whose duties, be it known, is to 
stand squarely behind the enforcement of the Pure Food 
Law by attacking and exposing all advertised frauds, 
including food and drug frauds. The Worcester 
Women’s Club, a powerful organization, appointed a 
pure food committee to work with a similar one from 
the Retail Grocers’ Association, and through numerous 
channels to instruct and to practice the gospel of pure 
food. The social service committee of the city saw that 
a great duty in this direction devolves upon it, and it 
has mapped out a line of action. The State secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association is formulat- 
ing plans for pure food instruction through its various 
associations. Perhaps the most hopeful attitude of all 
was that of the grocers and provision dealers, who 
expressed the sincere desire to sell and to push goods of 
quality and genuine purity. 








American Kitchen Products Company. 


Horlick & Company. 


Food Shown at Worcester 
Worcester Market. 


Pure 


“Steero Bouillon” Cubes. Malted Milk. Crosse & Blackwell's Jam, Marmalade, Pickles. 
Walter Baker & Company. Listman Mill Company. and Anchovies. 
Chocolate and Cocoa. Flour. T. A. Snider. 


L. H. Prince. 
Bottled French Prunes. 
Mawer & Company, New York City. 
Grandre Olives. 


Cochrane, Burns & Farnsworth. Leicester Polar Spring Water 
Sardines. C. F. Mueller Con:pany 
C. H. Clark Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 


' 
Pure Honey. 


Chili Sauce, Catchup, Oyster Cocktail Sauce, 


n California Olive Growers’ Association, Sylmar, 
and Salad Dressing. 


Ripe Olives and Olive Oil. 
S. Rae & Company. 
Lucca Oil. 

J. Howard, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Preserves and Salad Dressing. 
Eddy, New York City. 
Jellies. 

Nicelle Olive Oil. 
Beech-Nut Products. 


Horton Cato Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Royal Mint Sauce. 

Falcon Brand, New York City. 
Pitted Olives, Celery, Stuffed Olives. 
Durkee, New York City. 

Salad Dressing. 

Mother Cook, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Apple Butter, Strawberry Jam, Grape Jelly. 


Moxie Company. 
Moxie. 

Minute Tapioca Company. 
Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine. 
Merrell-Soule Company. 

_ Francis H. Leggett Company. None Such Mince Meat and Soups. 
Premier Whole Wheat Meal, Natural Brown New Englan i Cereal Company. 
ice, Jellies, Spice, Olive Oil, Honey Cereal. 
moon Chocolates. Procter & Gamble. 
Dwinell-Wright Company. 
Coffee, Spices, and Teas. 


Friehoefer-Vienna Baking Company. 


Currie & Fairbanks. 
Bread and Rolls. 
Crescent Manufacturing Cc mpany 
Mapleine. 


Robertson, Boston, Massachusetts 
Crisco, Marmalade. 
Rebboli Sons Company, Worcester. 

Pure Candies, Whole Wheat Cakes and Bread. 


Major Grey's Chutney. 
ibert & Andrews, Brooklyn, New York. Dixie, Cornelia, Georgia. — ; 
Humbert ¢ indrews, Br os py : , Preserves, Peach Marmalade, and the like. 


™ narag toes i 
Macaroni, Noodles, et« Rumford Company Jelly, Asparagus and Tomatoes in seers . , 
Fran Imerican F i Compay Baking Powder Glass Jars. C. F. Sauer, Richmond, Virginia. 
‘ neri¢ ‘oO ompany F z P , f eesemn bes 
: zemon, Orange, Vanilla, Almond Extracts. 
Soups, Broths, and Puddings. 


Swift & Company. G. B. Raffetto, New York 
Bar 


Genesee Pure Food Compar Hams and Bacon, Sliced Bacon in Glass Le Duc Jellies. , W. S. Quimby Company. a 
Jell-O ind Jell-O Ice Cream Powder Jars, Oleo. At S La Touraine Coffee, Golden Dome Teas, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company E. T. Smith Company, Worcester. anpatealiogeas Worcester Salt Company, New York. 

Hecker Flours. Jack Rose Tea Caroline Seymour. Worcester Salt. 
1. J. Heine Talisman Codfish Company, Gloucester Brandied Pears. Cherries, Peaches, and Mrs. Fred W. Wellington, Worcester 
57 Varieties, Pure Food Products American and Imported Fish Specialties. Pineapples. Pie Meat and Marmalades. 
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tlson, Wiley and 
Je Cabe 


A PAGE OF NEWSPAPER COMMENT 





as is its habit. The latest good thing 

is the damningly fair and indisputable 
record of the conduct of the Department of 
Agriculture by Secretary Wilson under the 
Taft Administration. 

—Philadelphia (Pa.) North American. 


C OLLIER’S is doing fine public service, 


The gentlemen in question and their allies 
cordially approve the administration of the 
Pure Food and Drug Bill during the last three 
years which has resulted in Dr. Wiley’s resign- 
ing, because, as he says in print, the situation 
has become intolerable, and “the fundamental 
principles of the Food and Drug Act had one 
by one been paralyzed and discredited.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Many of the host of editors calling for 
this reorganization come more or less reluct- 
antly to the conclusion that it should begin 
by “permitting Secretary Wilson to resign.” 
Collier’s Weekly is making a crusade against 
him which it fervently hopes will end in his 
joining ex-Secretary Ballinger in private life. 

—Literary Digest. 


The administration of the Food and Drug 
Act is hampered by a bad case of demoraliza- 
tion. It was this demoralization which the 
Administration could not afford to keep, if it 
had only understood the true situation, or 
taken the proper way to understand it. 

We prefer to think that politics has had 
nothing to do with Mr. Taft’s half-hearted 
attitude toward the Wilson-Wiley-McCabe im- 
broglio. We prefer to explain it by the lack 
of sympathy with the public needs and expec- 
tations which is the most salient feature of 
his career as President. 

—Newark (N. J.) News. 





The new chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
will either serve the bureaucrats who have tri- 
umphed in the enormous undertaking of wear- 
ing out Dr. Wiley, or his tenure will be brief. 
In either case the public interests will be inadequately 
served and the Pure Food Law flouted. 

—Providence (R.I.) Journal. 


Taken by and large, Collier’s stands in the foremost 
rank of American publications for the ability and zeal 
with which it always champions the people’s cause. It 
is the implacable enemy of fraud and fake, it matters 
not under what guise they appear. It drove hundreds 
of flourishing patent-medicine poisoners out of business, 
administered a body blow at such a species of black- 
mail as is practiced by disreputable sheets of the 
“Town Topics” variety, took a $50,000 fall out of 
Charley Post of breakfast food fame, and drove Bal- 
linger out of Taft’s Cabinet. Considering this rec- 
ord of achievement, “Tama Jim” Wilson may well 
manifest some perturbation over the prospect of hav- 
ing the large-bore guns of that publication turned in 
his direction. 

Wilson has been considered a barnacle on the good 
ship of state for many years. At the head of a depart- 
ment which transcends all others in its intimate and 
direct relations to the welfare of the people, he has 
utterly failed to keep step with the progress of his 
times. Worse, he has been grossly reactionary in his 
attitude on reforms which the people have demanded. 
It has been charged, and doubtless Collier’s will pro- 
duce positive evidence to that effect, that Wilson has 
done all in his power to prevent an enforcement of the 
Pure Food Law. That he has stood in with the food 
adulterators and short-weight manufacturers is now 
accepted as a fact. In that connection, he all but drove 
out of the Government service one of the most efficient 
men in public life to-day, Dr. Wiley. 

—Lewistown ( Mont.) Democrat 


Solicitor McCabe, in Washington, 
make trouble, as the sparks fly upward 
-Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
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Dr. Wiley Has Resigne 
Plaschke in the Louisville ‘* Post" 


Collier’s Weekly sets forth a suggestive argument 
for the retirement of Secretary Wilson of the Agricul- 
tural Department, in connection with the influence of 
that department in largely nullifying the work of Dr. 
Wiley to protect the public against the dangers of 
fraudulent food product manufacturers.... There is 
no doubt that the longer Secretary Wilson remains at 
the head of the Agricultural Department the greater the 
public suspicion of that department, which under the 
present head has been involved in several rather dis- 
couraging scandals. It was largely through Secretary 
Wilson, either consciously or unconsciously playing into 
the hands of the fake food product manufacturers, that 
Dr. Wiley was nagged out of the department, and be- 
cause he insisted upon doing his duty to the public. 

—Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger. 


Secretary Wilson’s administration of a department 
that seems almost continuously a storm center is begin- 
ning to tax the patience of a good-natured public. 

—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


Dr. Wiley found that instead of being aided by the 
Government he was being interfered with by the Gov- 
ernment 

And finally, being unable to contend at the same time 
with the food poisoners and the politicians, being un- 
able to do his best work in an Administration which 
was wholly out of sympathy with his efforts, Dr. Wiley 
resigned.—New York Evening Journal. 


It was only a year or two ago that the country was 
outraged by what is now known as “Ballingerism.” 
Taft had selected a man for Secretary of the Interior 
at the dictation of the “special interests,” who are seek- 
ing to grab up lands in the West and in Alaska. Had 
it not been for the watchful eye of Chief Forester Pin- 
chot at that time they probably would have been success- 
ful. Thanks to the publicity given the bold steal by 


Pinchot, aided by such publications as Collier’s 
Weekly, the matter was laid before the people 
so forcibly that Taft was eventually compelled 
to force Ballinger out of his Cabinet... . 

More recently we have the Dr. Wiley case in 
which the drug fakers and adulterated food 
manufacturers have ‘been endeavoring to have 
the chief chemist ousted from office. The 
barefaced attempt to accomplish this, in which 
President Taft’s Attorney General had an im- 
portant part, was shown up before the people 
by the independent press and such pressure 
was brought to bear that the scheme fell 
through. It seems, however, that the agitation 
was kept up within official circles so that 
eventually Dr. Wiley had to resign of his own 
accord and Taft refused to take any action 
regarding those who had a hand in forcing 
this issue——Perth Amboy (N.]J.) News. 


Collier’s Weekly, following its chivalrous 
announcement of its intention to make his 
place too hot for Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture, has printed a two- 
page attack upon the record-breaking Cabinet 
Minister. ... There is nothing in our Gov- 
ernment history smaller and more contemptible 
than the opposition to Dr. Wiley in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the public is 
really curious to know why President Taft is 
so reluctant to part with the Cabinet Minister 
who tolerates and abets McCabe’s fantastic 
doings. To continue Secretary Wilson in office 
seems, in present circumstances, to be anything 
but a kindness to him. 

—Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 





Another scandal in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and another investigation brewing! 
Surely President Taft should call for Mr. Sec- 
retary Wilson’s resignation at once. 

—Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune. 


Collier’s Weekly announces that it is going 
to probe into the doings and manipulations of 
the Department of Agriculture during “Tama 

Jim” Wilson’s term of office. It is probable that the 
probe will result in some resignations, more welcome 
to the country than Dr. Wiley’s. 

—Eugene (Ore.) Guard. 


There is a new muss brewing in the Department of 
Agriculture. One of the urgent needs at Washington 
at present seems to be something that will make that 
department scandal-proof.—St. Paul ( Minn.) Dispatch. 


No matter how much he is knocked in Collier’s 
Weekly, Secretary Wilson may be able to console him- 
self with the reflection that President Taft regards him 
as a political asset—Des Moines (la.) Tribune. 


Collier’s Weekly has started a fresh campaign, un- 
leashing its specially trained and keen-smelling war 
dogs, evidently bent upon doing this atrocious thing to 
the scarred and bemedaled conqueror of the cattle trick 
and friend of the non-raptorial hawk and owl. 

The only pure publication contends that, with or with- 
out his knowledge and consent, the prestidigitatorial nos- 
trum mixers and label sharps have made of Uncle Jim 
a glaring sign of incapacity or a bewhiskered caryatid 
supporting the entablature of intrenched privilege—or 
both. Therefore Collier’s makes bold to demand his 
political head, including enough of his shoulders for 
mounting purposes. ; 

This suffering and imperiled generation is fortunate 
indeed to have a journal like the Weekly published in 
its midst, but it is not published often enough. Hebdo- 
medal hammering of the nostrums is somewhat like 
Sunday religion. 

A lot of meanness may break out and gain perilous 
headway ad interim. 

A paper that undertakes to keep this present world 
straight and true and spotless ought to be published 
every minute—just as often as a sucker is born 

—Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 
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of Fleliopolis 


By WILL PAYNE =: 


BOUT nine o’clock one 
evening in the latter part wy . 
of October, 1896, three : 

gentlemen sat around the pot- 
bellied cast-iron stove in the 
office of the Heliopolis “Sun.” 
They were downcast. That day 
Heliopolis had been deprived of 
communication by rail and wire 
with the world at large 

Several hours earlier, as the 
orb in whose honor their city 
was named sank to rest, they had 
formed part of the solemn little 
group which assembled on the 
station platform to witness the 
consummation of this outrage. 
Toward Billy Welch, station 
agent, express agent, and tele- 
graph operator, they bore no per- 
sonal ill will. Like Heliopolis, he 
was a mere pawn in the fingers 
of monstrous tyranny. After he 
had locked the station door for 
the last time and dropped the 
key in his pocket, they severally 
shook hands with him, and as the 
way freight pulled out for 
Petersville, bearing the station 
records, supplies, and furnish- 
ings, they waved a grave fare- 
well to Billy on the rear platform 
of the caboose. The departing 
train had barely crossed the city 
limits when it began to snow 
Transportation was gone; winter 
was coming. 


URNING tto the little red 
station, now locked, stripped 
and deserted, Judge Summy gave 
an imperfect expression to his 
feelings by driving his foot 
through the lower sash of the 
window. At the sound of shat- 
tered glass—the railroad’s glass 
Captain Hanna smiled slightly. 
Otherwise the act passed with- 
out comment, although every- 
body present approved it. Judge 
Summy had passionately main- 
tained all summer that the rail- 
road would never dare execute 
its threat to abandon Heliopolis 
If it did, he declared, the time 
would come when it would crawl 
on its knees and beg the privilege 
to return. The weighty argu- 
ments wherewith he had supported this view looked 
rather dubious at present, and Billy Welch had assured 
them, with candid regret, that the track itself would 


be torn up in the spring. 


ATURALLY, then, the three friends in the “Sun” 
office were downcast 
versation in them 


For once there was no con 
Judge Summy occupied the wooden 
armchair, his red and pudgy hands clasped across his 
rotund stomach, the brim of his black slouch hat pulled 
low over his bri ws, his eyes fixed in gloomy meditation 
upon the cast-iron stove \ box containing sawdust sat 
at his feet, for the judge was addicted to fine cut. No 





body had anything to say, yet the silence had become 
oppressive. Judge Summy broke it in a fashion—that is, 
with misanthropical deliberation, he spat full upon the 
Stove’s gli wing and de fenseless paune h \ hal itual im 
pulse to protest stirred dully in the mind of Captain 
William Henry Hanna, editor of the “Sun” and proprietor 
of the st lank and sallow person with spiky black 
beard and hair. But the impulse faded as swiftly as it 
rose \fter all, what did even spitting on the stove mat 
ter now In cynical and apathetic gloom Captain Hanna 
sat still and watched it sizzle. The third comrade, John 
W. Nutt. mer. took the cob pipe from his mouth and 
deprecatin; cleared his throat. He meant it as a mild 
suggest it friends should be friends and respect 
one anothe toves even if the railroad had gon 
All three uld well remember the time when Hel 

Opolis | 1 fifteen hundred inhabitants and actually 





“A drop of ink makes millions think”’ 


had a thousand. Year by year, however, the virgin for- 
est had melted before the lumberman’s ax. As _ the 
timber line receded a wider and wider area of barren 
stumps surrounded the town. It was all stumps now. 
For a long while the stronger-hearted citizens had 
maintained that this disappearance of the timber would 
make no difference. There would be other industries; 
fresh sources of subsistence. Already the Hollanders 
down around Petersville were doing quite a bit in the 
five miles north. Meanwhile other citizens, like the tim- 
ber, had gradually melted away, sometimes taking their 


farming way. Coal had been discovered only seventy- 


shops and residences down to Petersville or up to 
Millersburg ; sometimes virtually abandoning them, until 
Main Street, with here a gaping cellar and there an 
empty shop falling t 


+ 


decay, bore ghastly resemblance 
an aged jawbone 


¢>** means of subsistence remained Che little 
| 


square, red brick courthouse, surmounted by a 
round and wartlike wooden cupola, still sent up a cheer 
ing smoke from the county’s coal. But this means of sub 
sistence was in a depleted state because the emoluments 
of the county officers consisted of the fees received by 
them and fees had grown deplorably few 

Such was the situation that oppressed the three 
friends and made gloomy silence in the “Sun” office 
Mr. Nutt sighed and spoke apologetically 

“I can just about figure out how I’m going to pull 
through this winter; but after that 


Another gentle 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. CG. RICE 


and speculative sigh was the only 
conclusion. 

Captain Hanna ran his bony 
fingers through his hair and ob- 
served: 

“IT can mighty near figure 
out how I ain’t going to pull 
through the winter. If anything’s 
going to happen to save Heli- 
opolis, it’s got to happen pretty 
darn soon so far’s I’m _ con- 
cerned.” 

“Heliopolis!” said Judge Sum- 
my, with bitter scorn. “I tell 
you, boys, Heliopolis is—” 


UT whatever desperate judg- 

ment his mind had formed 
remained unspoken. The door 
opened noisily and a_ stranger 
emerged from the night and 
snow. He was an undersized, 
deep-chested, and bandy-legged 
man. His light, threadbare over- 
coat, faded to a pale green, was 
buttoned up to his chin and a 
cloth cap was pulled down to his 
eyebrows. His face was blood- 
red from cold. A big Roman 
nose projected beaklike, and his 
eyes glowed under the cap’s visor. 
Along with the blast of wintry 
air he introduced a powerful 
odor of spirits into the close, 
overheated room. 

Banging the door shut behind 
him, the stranger faced the group 
around the stove and demanded 
quite fiercely : “Who's the editor? 
I want a job!” 


HIS was very much as though 

a tourist, descending upon 
a camp of frozen Eskimos, had 
said: “I want porterhouse steak, 
baked potatoes, green corn, salad, 
cheese, and coffee. Serve it im- 
mediately.” 

“Well, stranger,” said Captain 
Hanna, when he had recovered 
sufficiently to speak at all, “I am 
editor of this paper and mayor 
of this town and county super- 
intendent of education and road 
commissioner and delegate to the 
Republican County Convention. 
Judge Summy there is registrar 
of deeds, chairman of the board 
of health, township supervisor, and proprietor of the 
abstract office. Mr. Nutt, here on my left, is county 
treasurer, poor commissioner, game warden, life, fire, 
and marine insurance agent, and official crop reporter 
for the Department of Agriculture. If any of those 
jobs would suit you, I guess you’re welcome to it.” He 
spoke with amiable and amused indulgence for the 
stranger’s condition. 


"TRE stranger’s somewhat cloudy mind seemed di- 
vided between surprise and suspicion. For a mo 
ment he surveyed the group questioningly; then turned 
to Mr. Nutt with the doubtful inquiry: “County treas 
urer, eh?” 

“County treasurer,” Mr. Nutt replied—sharing Cap- 
tain Hanna’s good-natured amusement at the stranger’s 
condition. “If you'd like to store your baggage in thi 
county’s fire and burglar proof safe there ain’t much 
to hinder.” 


Having vondered that offer, the stranger addressed 
I 
Judge Summy: “Yours is registrar of deeds?” 

“It’s a fee office,” the judge replied “So far this 


month I’ve recorded four deeds at a dollar and a half 


{ 
apiece 


bare and reddened hand from his 


Removing a 
vercoat pocket, the stranger thoughtfully twisted his 
lim mustache for a moment; then inquired of the 


“Have you got anything at all 





able in the corner, Captain 
19 (Continued on page 35) 











ACOB INLOW and prisons knew each other well. 
His picture, front and profile, was to be found in 
many albums. Certain minute measurements of 

his body, together with intimate details of his physique 
not casually observable, were a part of the first-hand 
data of penology in several States. On the books of 
the institution, which to-day opened its familiar doors 
to him, he had a record of three prior visits of succes- 
sively increasing length. 

But there are some things to which a man never does 
get used. With an affected nonchalance, however, 
though it deceived not even himself, Inlow went through 
the motions of hair cut and bath, and stood imper- 
turbably while his Bertillon was rechecked. It was 
noon, and a group of striped convicts lounged in the 
yard and cast curious eyes at the new figure in parti- 
colored tailoring, which appeared just then in the office 
door. In them Jacob recognized his own kind. Quite 
logically he drifted across the yard to the tigerish- 
looking line which, by the mere shuffling of feet and 
the shifting of legs, opened and engulfed him. 

“*’Llo, Jake!” they gutturaled, crowding 
“Whad y’ bring with yuh?” 


round. 


HIS, in convict circles, was the language of good 
form for preferring an interrogatory as to the num- 
ber of years of one’s sentenc 
“All of it,’ Inlow croaked, 
voice, and this, on Jake’s part, was again the prison 
patois for a life sentence 
“What t’ ell!” muttered the group in gloomy sympathy. 
As for Jake, he shouldered his way through and‘ sat 
down upon a bench, with his elbows on his knees and 
his head in his hands, his shoulders humped over and 


with a dry husk in his 


himself presently lost in moody abstractions. Coming 
back always took him hard. This time it took him 
harder than ever, 

“All of it!” All of. life! ll of liberty, all of the 
blue sky and the open road and the wide, tossing sea; 
all of the singing of birds and the prattle of children; 
all of the eager surge and throb of the mighty pulsating 
life of the world of to-day. All of it—and yet, not quite 
all: because for months his mind had “been obsessed by 


one mechanical idea that refused to be barred out even 

by the clanging doors of steel 

“The man was an inventive genius. He had the im- 

agination of a wizard. When he closed his eyes he saw 

wheels turning, he heard cogs clicking and the soft 

play f delicately djusted bearing and bserved th 
20 


“Whose is it, and where did it come from ?”’ 


manipulation of keys with the emergence of a slice of 
tinted paper carrying certain disk-shaped perforations 
at irregular intervals over its surface. These perfora- 
tions were not at random, but in accordance with a code. 
The machine was one to make check raising forever im- 
possible. All his life Inlow had been going to jail for 
check raising. To perfect the invention and build the 
first machine would take years and—money! The in- 
ventor knew but one simple method of getting money. 
It was the irony of fate—that fate which jests at genius 
—that Inlow, to get the money to build the machine to 
prevent check raising, himself raised a draft of a down- 
State bank from an unassuming eight dollars to an 
entirely prepossessing eight thousand. 

While Jake divided with his confederates and pre- 
pared to locate a secluded shack in the hills where he 
could hammer and file and drill to his heart’s content, 
officers followed the broad spoor of his crime to the 
very heels of the criminal. 


Inlow 
There was an exchange of shots. An 
Inlow himself was readily taken, but 
No weapons were found upon 
the captured man, but his confederate, who. was un- 
known to the police, had vanished completely, and the 
blood of the slain man demanded a victim. Jacob 
Inlow was charged with the killing. He sat in the dock 
and heard his accusers tell the story of it, heard them 
read his record of felonies from sea to sea, and then 
stood up and stared stolidly while the judge gave him 
“ail -dt at." 

While the other convicts were marched away to their 
afternoon’s task, Inlow brooded unsociably in the yard 
till lock-up time. 

He was now a year under fifty. He had prided him- 
self that he was young for forty-nine. The snap of 
youth was in his eye, the elasticity of it in his car 
riage and movements. The prison life ages men fast, 
but it was his boast that all his years “behind” had 
never broken his spirit. He would welcome the soli 
tude of a cell, for plans were swiftly forming in that 


T WAS dark when the officers came upon him. 
was not alone 
officer was killed. 
his accomplice escaped. 


cunning brain of his, and those resilient spirits were 
already on the rebound. 


EXT day they put him to work in the machine shop, 
for Jacob was exceedingly clever with tools. He 
could get action out of wheels and cogs that stood still for 
everyone else. It was, therefore, a foregone conclusion 
that the foreman would demand him the moment he 
learned that Jacob was in the prison. It was also a 
foregone conclusion that trouble would start when Jacob 
did, for he had the same marvelous capacity for clog 
ging the mechanism of prison discipline that he had for 
making machinery run. But the prison officials were 
willing to take chances on this, trying by reprimands, 
transfers, withdrawals of privileges, and even by strait 
jackets and “solitaries,” to undo the damage that he did 
to the prison social order, while the man himself, with 
grease-stained hands, a scrap of waste in his hip pocket, 
his striped prison cap over one ear and his cunning eyes 
peering cannily into the intricacies before him, with 
wizardlike precision was undoing the wrongs that care 
less handling had done to lathes and looms and cutters 
and stitchers 
This arrangement also suited Jacob well. It put him 
in touch with tools and materials, for he was determin- 
ing to build his machine surreptitiously, under the very 
eyes of the guards. This also brought him into relations 
with the twenty convicts in the machine shop and into 
occasional contact with the convict operators of ma- 
very part of the industrial plant, who 
ly coming in about their mechanical difh 


chines from e | 
were continual 
culties. These men were thus foreordained to be Jacob’s 


messengers to the outside in ways of which they wot 





not. And now, too, in the furtherance of his plans, 
Jacob busied himself in every spare moment with such 
rude drawing materials as wer rilable As the 
months lengthened into a year, and in every unoccu 
pied hour he was engaged with his drawings, it began 
to be a joke around the shop, a furti joke to be 
chuckled over when Jacob could not hear. Toward thi 
end of the second year tl foreman laughed openly 





he peered over Jake’s shoulder at the heet ntinuing 
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to chuckle brazenly as he gazed, for the coarse paper 
was filled from end to end and from side to side with 
finely drawn lines that indicated bars and wheels and 
ratchets and traction rods and cogs and pawls, the sev- 
eral parts of Jacob’s great invention, the name and 
object of which he cunningly guarded. However, the 
work never appeared to get any further than drawings. 
This was the joke. This was why the foreman laughed. 


ERHAPS the foreman would not have chuckled quite 

so long if he had known that a duplicate set of those 
drawings had gone out of the prison the day before, 
sewed up in a bale of jute bags, and that an old woman, 
picking up coal on the railroad tracks, had hung about 
the little station, moiling furtively among the bales as 
they stood on the freight platform, till she came upon 
one marked quite inconspicuously with a smutty cross, 
and that when she trudged away finally with her sack 
of coal upon her shoulder, she clutched that duplicate 
set of drawings in her bosom. 

But the time was coming for Jacob Inlow, the con- 
vict, to laugh. Each week he received through the mail 
a bundle of newspapers, addressed in a cramped, un- 
even hand. The week after the drawings went out, 
Jacob found upon the wrapper that carried his papers 
an inconspicuous, smutty little cross. When he saw this 
he laughed, not the hearty, wholesome cachination that 
rings out of the soul of a man who lives in the open, 
but a dry, ghostly chortle that died half apologetically 
upon the lips. 

That night, too, Inlow lay upon his bed wakefully 
and dreamed. 

The next day a convict, going out to work in the 
quarry, carried in his shoe a peculiarly shaped _ bit 
of wood cut from a cigar box, which exactly corre 
sponded to one of the details of Jacob’s drawing. The 
woman who gathered coal would find it under a loose 
rock at the edge of the quarry, and, following carefully 
the drawing, would fit it into the marvelous machine 
which was to grow bit by bit and week by week under 
her hand in her own hovel, far from the brain that was 
creating it 


EFLECTING upon this at night as he lay upon his 
back, staring upward into the blackness of his cell, 
Jacob dreamed again a wildly daring dream of an in 
ventor’s just reward. His convict bed was in the east 
room of a mansion, and its gas-pipe head and foot had 
become burnished brass, while the cement walls of his 
cell had moved further away and were tinted and shaded 
by artist hands. The luxury and lure of the beautiful 
filled all his picture 
The prison officials did not discern the reason of 
Jacob’s contentment—did not know it was because oddly 
shaped bits of steel and wire and wood were still find- 
ing their way out of the prison through devious chan 
nels and into a shack where a gray-haired woman felt 
her way patiently, painstakingly, with seamed and grime 
stained fingers, over crude drawings, often doubting and 
uncertain, but always finally building the piece firmly 
into the fabric of the machine 
True, the time for Jacob was long—very, very long; 
but the hope also was great—very, very great. What 
matter, therefore, if transportation was of necessity 
slow and irregular and uncertain? These were his diff- 
culties. He had set himself doggedly to overcome them 
He was overcoming them. There were nine hundred 
and sixty-four separate parts in his machine. Som«¢ 
times a piece outward bound was lost, and he was long 
in learning of it. It was disappointing to find on thi 
under side of the wrapper that carried his weekly papers 
a faintly traced number which, when pressed against 
his oil lamp at night, read: “361 —.” That minus sign 
meant that part No. 361 had gone astray or been broken 


B' T the man _ persisted—persisted while his hair 
wl bent—persisted through th« 


litened and his frame 
years until one long day, pressing his wrapper again 
the lamp, he read: “0964744 
meant that the last part had been received and put in 


That plus sign opposite 904 


place. The machine was finished. Moreover, the wrap 
per of his paper contained certain strange perforations 
The convict placed these pe rforations over the key on 
the side of his drawings. They gave his personal d« 
scription—as he was when he entered the prison wall 
with the great idea in his mind. It was not his desct 
tion now. not by any means—but the machine wor 
It was finished and it worked! He had the evidence 
loy surged through the dry veins of the old man 1 
they seemed to crackl Ashamed of such emotion 
culped hard, and opened his paper to read The d 
line seemed to be the only thing on the page. It 


the 
bit 


‘he 
se 
ly 


ine 
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ally ogled him. He gazed back at it stolidly, as he had 
gazed when the judge gave him “all of it.” But he was 
thinking deeply now, as he had been thinking deeply 
then. “July 27, 1911.” Eleven years! Eleven years had 
passed since first he began to send out those bits of 
wood and metal, and eleven years is long when a man 
is already past the middle life. Besides, a year inside 
is worse than two elsewhere for aging. Eleven years! 
eleven since the woman outside had begun faithfully 
to gather coal upon the railroad tracks. But now she 
would go away. Now would come the really anxious, 
Now his part was done 
They had 
proved themselves faithful. Would they prove them- 
selves capable ?—the woman who had been his patient pal, 
and the man, Skinny Martin, who would have been in- 
side doing life on his own account if Inlow had told 
all the truth that day in court Would they prove capa- 
ble of patenting his invention, of organizing a company 
and putting it on the market and gaining such headway 
in its promotion that the National Bankers’ Association 
would come to the Governor of the State and say: 

“Jacob Inlow is a public benefactor. He has atoned 
for his crimes. He is entitled to liberty and citizenship 
and emoluments, to honor and the fruits of his won 
derful invention.” 

Time alone could tell. 

The next morning, as Jacob, pencil in hand, stood at 
his bench, by sheer force of habit checking over the 
greasy, year-stained roll of his tracings, he said to the 
foreman : 

“T don’t want to work to-day.” 

“Why?” asked that person, naturally. 

“Celebratin’,” answered the old man, huskily, dropping 
his eyes as a shameful flush of pride overspread the 
prison pallor on his cheeks. 

“Celebratin’ what?” snapped the foreman, impatiently. 

“My machine is done,” answered Jacob, soberly. 

The foreman looked into the convict’s face curiously, 
looked and saw upon it a kind of glory such as might 
be upon the features of a man who had reached the 
first stage of realization of an age-long hope. The fore 
man did not laugh this time, for he had come to have 
a kind of repect for old Jake and had learned to humor 
his vagary. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, understandingly 
speak to the Captain of the Yard about it. 

\nd he did, trudging up to the office to say: 

“Cap! I wish you’d give Inlow a day in the yard. 
i’m afraid the old boy’s goin’ dotty on us.” 

“All right,” said the captain. “Send him out.” 


waiting, nerve-racking time 
Now he must wait for others to do theirs. 


“Sure I'l] 


” 


T WAS just a common river-front saloon. The ma- 

chine was placed on the end of the bar. A tall man 
with nervous eyes and a flowing gray mustache, whose 
face indicated that he had seen full as much of the 
darker side of life as of the brighter, stood with an arm 
about it. The contrivance, higher at one end than the 
other, with all its strings and keys, looked as if it might 
have been the crude model of the first adding machine 
The man had a supply of blank drafts and a fountain 
pen, and when he had succeeded in gaining the atten 
tion of any man who looked like a possible investor, h« 
pushed a blank draft over, saying: 

“Fill that out, please, 
it payable to yourself, and let me show you something e 

This done, he thrust the draft into the machine, on 
the top of which were rows of keys, rudely rounded 
out of wood like the heads of clothespins On these 
heads were printed letters and numbers, and even short 
words, such as “Light,” “Gray,” “Dark,” “Heavy,” and 
so forth. The demonstrator turned a little crank, pushed 
a key here and there, turned the crank back again, and 
drew out the draft Various perforations appeared, 
where disks of paper, half the size of the end of a lead 
pencil, had been clipped out. From beside the machine 
a key card, carefully lined and lettered with pen and 
ink, was produced 

“Put the draft on the key card and watch the num 
bers seen through the holes and the printed words on 
the margin,” was the next instruction 


for any amount you wish, making 


| HE check writer did so, and read through the disks 
and by means of the key words the exact amount 
of the draft in figures, and a complete description of 


himself, to whom it was payabl 


As he looked up in 


demonstrator ex 


wonder, th 
claimed with pride 
“Couldn’t raise or switch on that draft anywhere in 


his machine was in use, 


the world that could you 
“You sure inevitable admis 
sion of the draftmaker 


Among those who looked on at thes« 


couldn’t,” would be the 


demonstrations 


was Aaron Bright. Bright was a civil engineer with 
me mechanical genius on his own account and consid 
erable promoting ability. He had made a little money 


and expected to make moré In addition, he had th 
reputation on the water front. where he did a small con 
tracting busin of being absolutely square 

“Whos ; it. and where did it come from?” asked 
Aaron, wl va 1 lithe, clear-faced man, standing 
squarely on | feet as he talked 

at nvented by a convict—a life-termer in th 
State’ ” replied Skinny “T been tryin’ for a 
year ’t make it g ’ll get sore and 
sell t } ne day to somebody for 1 
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dollars and let her slide. Jake can’t kick. 
old contraption a square try.” 

“Has it been patented yet?” asked Aaron, who was 
fingering it experimentally, while closely scrutinizing 
every detail of the exceedingly clever yet clumsy con- 
trivance—clumsy because of the crudity of the mate- 
rials which the inventor was compelled to use in the 
manufacture of his model. 

“No,” answered Skinny, “I want to find a backer 
some man who will patent the machine, share and share 
alike with the inventor, and go to manufacturing it.” 

sright looked shrewdly at Skinny Martin. 

“What have you got to do with it?” he asked. 

“Nothin’—not a blamed thing—I’m payin’ a debt,” 
averred Skinny with frankness. 

Bright, not too unsophisticated to guess the nature of 
the debt, turned his eyes, which were lighting with en- 
thusiasm, once more upon the machine. 

“Bring her over here to the table,” 
let’s watch her perform some more.” 


1 give his 


he said, “and 


T WAS noontime again in the prison yard. A slat- 

like figure, newly encased in convict garb, was drift- 
ing across from the office to the lounging zebra group. 
\nother figure, old and thin and worn, suddenly started 
up to greet the newcomer. 

“Skinny!” he ejaculated excitedly. 

“Jake!” mumbled the latest addition to the colony 
shame facedly. 

“What for?” asked Jake, aghast. 

“Raisin’ one,” confessed Skinny, sourly. 

“Did you get the writin’s, the contracts, from this 
guy Bright?” 

“Nothin’,”’ muttered Skinny, grumpily. 
me off in the night 


‘ 


“They picked 
Railroaded me, too!” 

‘You rum-soaked fool!” blurted Inlow, bearing down 
hard on Skinny’s weakness. “Thank God the woman’s 
She’ll turn it for me yet if you haven't 
thrown it clear away.” 

“The old girl got a jolt herself,’ observed Skinny, 
turning away, as not caring to look upon the face of 
his friend when this piece of information hurtled into 
his brain 

Jacob Inlow, old and somewhat bent, sank down upon 
the bench under the weather house in the open yard. 
lor long he stared at the ground in miserable silence 


got some sense 


, 


ec Tete 02 


With 
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Skinny was sitting not far away. At length hope stirred 
again in the breast of the inventor 

“Wha’d she bring?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Seven,” muttered Skinny without turning his head. 

Seven. It was too long to hope. 

“That guy’ll rob me,” Jake moaned weakly. 
got me down and out. 


“They 
S’help me God, they have!” 


HE foreman of the machine shop began to notice 
a great change.in his prized expert 
seemed to be slower! His 


Jake’s mind 
were all thumbs. 
Simple 


fingers 
Delicate work intrusted to him 
problems vexed his brain. Through it all he toiled, 
harder than ever. The old man was game. He moiled 
at the short tuft of grizzled hair upon his forehead till 
it became a mere wisp as he puzzled over his work. At 
night they had to force him from his bench. He rushed 
eagerly to his tools in the morning. But at last one 
day they took him from his machine, took the drills 
out of his hands and the work from before his eyes. 
The next day Jacob was not in the machine-shop detail, 
and the warden was reading a letter from the Governor. 
The communication was a very terse one. “Send me 
the record of Convict Jacob Inlow,” it said. 

A week after this a tall, clean-built man with a frank, 
open face called upon the warden. He said his name 
was Bright. 

Mr. Bright carried a machine under each arm. One 
was a beautiful thing of nickeled steel and gleaming 
enamel, delicately and gracefully constructed, and the 
bearer placed it with pride upon the leaf of the warden’s 
desk. The other, which he placed beside it, was a thing 
of strips and strings and wooden pegs, the model which 
Bright had first seen upon the end of the bar in the 
river-front saloon. 


was spt riled 


HE warden looked at the two machines upon his 
desk and lifted his brows inquiringly 
“That,” said Mr. Bright, “laying his hand upon the 
model, “is one of the most useful and remarkable ma- 
chines ever devised. It came out of your prison. It 
is patented in the name of the inventor, Jacob Inlow, 
who, I understand, is serving a life sentence. He is 
my partner. I have come to ask for the privilege of 
showing him his own machine, which he has never 
seen before.” Concluded on page 38 








a low cry he leaped forward 
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ARTNHOR Witram Brown — 


The meal was disposed of with a fiery zeal 


laborer is considered about the least desirable of 

human occupations. It has become so unpopular that 
free born American citizens seldom are seen toiling on 
the tracks, and most of the work is done by Mexicans. 
Section labor is back-breaking and heartbreaking, but 
if I had to choose between a job on the farm and a job 
on the section, the latter would receive my vote. 

The section man goes to work at a certain hour in 
the. morning and quits at a certain hour in the evening, 
and for sixty minutes at noon he may rest and refresh 
himself. He does not work alone, but has companions, 
with whom he may discuss the crops or the weather or 
the initiative and referendum. Moreover, he has an 
American boss, and this boss is a descendant of the 
steamboat captains of the brave old days when our 
native profanity was at its best, and it’s a real pleasure 
to hear a section boss doing a job of word painting 
Sustained and soothed by an endless flood of elo- 
quence, the section hand does his devoir cheerily, and 
when six o'clock comes his day’s work is done. The 
evening is his own, to have and to hold, and he may 
spend the long hours reading Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” or playing the slot machines. The section hand 
enjoys this glorious boon, yet his job is considered the 
last one a man should take , 


c: THE West the portfolio of the railway section 


HE farm hand has no rest from the time when he is 
pried out of bed before sunrise in the morning until 
he hoists himself up to his attic bedroom by his boot 
straps, after the curfew has tolled the knell of parting 
day. After breakfast he drives his team afield. The 
poets usually picture him as whistling blithely or singing 
a merry roundelay, but he does nothing of the kind. A 
man can’t swear and whistle or sing at the same time, 
so the musical features are dropped. The farm hand 
always is lame in the morning. He wears heavy cow- 
hide shoes of necessity, and these alone would cripple 
anybody; and they have a wonderful way of gathering 
up pebbles and cockle burs and all manner of refuse, 
and every once in a while the martyr has to take his 
shoes off and shake the macadam out of them and pull 
a lot of thistles and things out of his feet. These mis- 
fortunes don’t bother him much in the heat of the day, 
but on the following morning the anguish is terrific 
His shoes feel like the iron boots of the old-time 
torture chamber, and every step is an execution. Im- 
agine a man singing under such conditions! I used to 
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go to the field weeping like Rachel, who refused to be 
comforted. Then began the long, weary day of plod- 
ding back and forth across a corn field, cultivating the 
young and tender vegetation. At that time the riding 
cultivator was a novelty, reserved for the idle rich. 
The hired man had to walk, and there is no labor more 
exhausting than walking on plowed ground. Your feet 
sink several inches at every step, and if the soil happen 
to be damp it sticks to your shoes, and keeps’on accumu- 
lating until each shoe weighs fifty pounds and looks 
like a washtub, and you have to sit down and clean 
the real estate off with a trowel every now and then. 

The man who has done 
much farm labor has a 
heavy, stiff-legged gait pos- 
sessed by no other human 
being. He lifts each foot 
with such an effort that 
you can hear the suction, 
like the exhaust of a pump. 
When he stops for a min- 
ute, even on a city street, 
he holds his foot up side- 
wise, to see how much land- 
scape is on it. A man never 
outgrows that habit. Even 
now, when seated on a lux- 
urious Oriental divan, | 
often absent-mindedly pick 
up my feet and try to whit- 
tle the mud off them with a 


jackknife 
It was lonesome work cul 
tivating corn Man, when 


he is young, is of a gregari 
ous tendency, and it is a 
punishment to be alone all 


day, communing with sorrel 


mules. He naturally has a 
lot ews concerning 
tariff and 


ich things, 
there is no satisi ) 
having views unless you 
pass them along. A} 
about ten o'clock in 
morning I began to 
hungry and by eleve 
could have eaten a p 
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pine. The fiercest thing in the world is the appetite one 
acquires while doing real farm work. The boss had an 
old cracked bell suspended from a pole, and the music 
of the spheres was a discord as compared with the divine 
harmony of that bell when it was rung at twelve 
o’clock. The mules, which had pottered along all fore- 
noon in a comatose condition, knew the bell as well as 
I did, and when it rang they put put up their proudly 
arched and glossy necks and hotfooted it to the barn 
as though going to a fire. 

After putting the mules in their separate boudoirs in 
the barn, and feeding them corn, I hastened to the 
house and did yeoman service at the table. Nobody 
wasted time in idle discourse while eating. The meal 
was disposed of with a fiery zeal, as though some sort 
of prize was to be awarded to the consumer who got 
done first. After eating several loaves and fishes, one 
naturally wants to sit under a tree and smoke or medi- 
tate upon helpful things for a while, but that solace 
isn’t granted the hired man. This fact is one of the 
chief causes for the scarcity of farm help. An hour of 
rest after the midday meal is one of those inalienable 
boons for which our fathers laid down their lives. So 
long as a hard-working man is denied this privilege, it is 
useless to talk about Freedom on her mountain height. 


HE boss always had something to be done immedi- 

ately after dinner. Probably he spent most of the 
forenoon thinking up the job, for, no matter how gener- 
ous and kind-hearted the employing farmer may be in a 
general way, he can’t endure the thought of the hired 
hand being idle for ten minutes. There were sickles to 
grind, or a log to be sawed into stove lengths, or per- 
adventure it was necessary to crawl under the barn to 
see if the muley hen hadn’t hatched out a brood. I used 
to resent the noon chores more than anything else, for 
they always seemed to have been planned deliberately, 
just to keep me busy. 

The hired hand is resenting things all the time, in 
his silent way. It is useless to say anything, and he 
can’t summon a walking delegate to carry his grievances 
to the seats of the mighty, for there are no seats of the 
mighty for him. Farm laborers are perhaps the only 
workingmen who can’t have an effective organization. 
In order to have an organization men must hold meet- 
ings and elect officers and denounce the iron heel of 
oppression. Farm hands can’t hold such meetings for 
obvious reasons. They are too widely separated, and 
they never have the time. Moreover, when the day’s 
toil is ended they are too tired to care whether the 
Tyrant rides in his crimson chariot or not. Their high- 
est ambition is to get to bed and give a demonstration 
in ground and lofty snoring. 

With the farm laborers it is every man for himself. 
They must fight their own battles and gather their own re- 
wards, and, as a consequence, they are the hardest worked 
and the poorest paid of all the toilers in the vineyard. 


@_ This is the second of Mr. Mason’s series of farm sketches. Others will 
follow at short intervals. 





Crawling under the barn to see if the hen had hatched a brood 
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Why not let four corps of tire specialists 
unite their efforts to make the 
tires you use in 1912? 


You can do it—and without a cent of extra cost. 


Such a condition in the tire business is not only absolutely 
new, but it gives the motorist an opportunity to keep 
his tire expense where zt belongs that could on/y be brot 
about by a four-factory organization such as is back of 
all United States Tires. 


The motorist who is af a// acquainted with cooperative ad- 
vantages in manufacturing, will immediately recognize 
the guality possibilities where four complete and highly 
efficient organizations combine their experience and 
their skill and their secrets to produce a single superior- 
grade tire. 


Yet that is precisely the method employed today in 
manufacturing a brand of tires that any motorist can 
purchase anywhere in the United States for the same 
price he is asked to pay for tires not made as United 
States Tires are made. 


This being the case, why should it ‘be necessary for the 
tire-user to postpone the use of these four-factory 
tires until he has actually had uwxsatisfactory service from 
other kinds ? 


Why not add to the possible satisfaction you may have had 
from the use of other tires ? 


Why not get a// the tire mileage it is possible for your money 
to buy? 

That is exactly the opportunity that is offered you in the pur- 
chase of United States Tires. 

You get combined skill, and combined strength, and com 


bined durableness in these tires, and without a cent of 
extra cost. 


In all fairness to this year’s tire bills, why not give these 
four-factory-tested tires a trial? 


United States Tires are good tires 





‘Sold Ever ywhere 


Made in Clincher, Dun- 
lop (straight side) and 
Quick Detachable styles 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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| Why Foods 
Are Shot From Guns 


Most people imagine that Puffed Wheat and 


Puffed Rice are made to be merely enticing. 


That the grains are exploded—putfted to 
eight times normal size—just to make them 
; porous, thin-walled, nut-like, crisp. 


But these foods were invented by a college 
professor—an expert on foods. And _ his 
whole object was to make them digestible, 
so every atom feeds. 


Blasted Grains 


The whole object of this costly process is to change 


the moisture in the grain to steam. 


Then to 
inside of each granule of grain. 


cause an explosion—a separate explosion 


. 6 ° . . | 
This blasts the food granules to pieces, so digestion 


can act. All the other results are merely incidental. 





But you merely see gigantic grains, with countless 


cells surrounded by toasted walls. 





You taste crisp, nut-like whole-grain foods, ready to 


melt in the mouth. 


And people forget, in sheer delight, that these foods 
were designed to be healthful. 


| How to Serve 

For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix 
with any fruit. 

For supper or luncheon, serve like crackers in a bowl 
of milk. 


Let boys at play eat them like peanuts. Let girls 





make candy with them. 
In pastry making use them just like nuts. 
Almost a million dishes a day are being served in | 


these ways. Do your folks get their share ? 


Telephone your grocer now. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers--Chicago 


Spring Training with the White Sox 


(Continued from page 15 


when he is working, but when he does 
speak his words carry true. Because it 
was only an exhibition, and the mid- 
season rules were not yet in force, the 
umpire let me sit on the bench when the 


scarcely spoke until the 
umpire called play. At 
that moment he turned to 
the bench and remarked 
in his native staccato: 
“Come, boys, the big boss 
is watching. You're all 
here to make good, and 
first impressions count. 
You don’t any of you 
want to be relegated to 
the goofs.” These words, 
coming from a gabby 
man, would have been 
lost in the avalanche. 
Coming from Harry 
Lord, they brought to 
every youngster on that 
bench the sense of a 
crisis in his career. 

One more before I am 
done with personality— 
he who is in the squad 
but not of it. He is an 
old man; no one could 
possibly guess him at 
much less than seventy 
For all that, he stands 
very straight, walks very 
trimly. His white hair 
has no lock missing; his 
eyes, now dim and film- 
ing, still look out on the 
world with an appearance of old confidence. 
He sits morning after morning among the 
players, listening and meditating. He sel- 
dom says a word, and when he does the 
remark seems to rise rather from his own 
meditations than from anything which 
goes on about him: As: “George Gore could 
field a ball neater than any man I ever 
saw,” or “The Dutch are great fellows to 
play ball.” This is Uncle John O’Neil, 
the veteran of veterans in baseball. When 
Chicago was a village they knew only the 
old “Massachusetts game,” first cousin to 
rounders. You played it with a soft yarn 
ball, and you put a man out by hitting 
him with that ball when he was between 
bases. John O’Neil was the great local 
catcher at this babyish sport 


The O’Neil Part in History 


N 1858 some immigrants from the East 
brought to Chicago the new-fangled New 
York game, worked out since 1842 by the 
Knickerbockers and their fellows. They 
needed a catcher ey ge protec 
tion of glove, mask, or pad, he must catch 





‘Doc’’ White 


a ball heavier than we know in this era, 
the catcher had to be a hero Few wanted 
the j Uncle John O'Neil lunteered 
In his first game a man struck out and 
John dropped the ball. Reverting in the 
emergency to the game which he knew, 

hn O’Neil picked it up and hurled it at 





Uncle John O’Nei 


the back of the runner. It struck an inch 
from his spinal column; and the progress 
of the game in Chicago was halted for 
six weeks while they waited to see if he 
were going to recover. John went on 


second team played at Houston. Lord from this unlucky start to become an ex- 
had charge of the young- pert catcher. When pro- 
sters and Comiskey sat fessionalism came he took 
in the stands, his eye up baseball as a business. 
upon every move. Lor , : secause of the crippling 


injuries which he had re- 
ceived from foul tips, he 
gave up the game in the 
seventies and became a 
fireman. Twelve years 
ago he was retired on 
pension. Now, for the 
pleasure of renewing old 
years in his meditations, 
he takes his pensioner’s 
vacation every year at 
the White Sox training 
camp. 

Boys, as I have said, in 
their hours of ease, these 
sporting- page heroes! yet 
in relation to their busi- 
ness they have crossed 
the line between loose- 
acting boyhood and con- 
trolled manhood The 
casual remark of a base- 
ball writer illuminates 
that point. “You don’t 
notice Callahan enforcing 
any rules, do you?” he 
asked. “Lemme tell you 
—in college | was man- 
ager of the football team. 
To hold down those col- 
lege men was real work 
These fellows are no 
trouble to handle. You 
tell them what you want and it gets done 
And they know enough to take care of 
their health—it’s part of their business.” 
The proper feeding and attention of. the 
body, the function in college athletics of 
the training table and training rules, is 
here a matter for individual choice. In- 
deed, the training table, with its special, 
muscle-building diet, would be both im- 
possible and inadvisable for such athletes 
as these. Impossible because baseball 
teams must live always at the mercy of 
“contract hotels”; inadvisable because an 
athlete who works for eight months of 
all his finest physical years thrives best 
on that normal diet which the wisdom of 
experience has worked out for humanity. 
If he be wise, indeéd, the ball player 
lives a little more simply than most hotel 
guests. Only once did I hear a word 
about training diet which sounded like a 
command. A veteran had reported ten 
pee pte hig oh he was taking it off 


by long walks. As he sat alone at lunch, 
Callahz in stepped over to him 
“Say,” said Callahan, “how do you ex- 


pect to reduce if you stuff yourself with 
potatoes and pie?” 

The next day occurred another incident 
which showed that Callahan, while ex- 
pecting every man to do his duty, kept 
his eye on those who failed. The drizzle 
had broken a little, permitting morning 
practice. 

When Callahan lined up his two teams 
for batting and base-running drill, three 
or four men were missing. They strag- 
gled in half an hour late. Watching from 
the stands, I saw Callahan stop the prac- 
tice, call the men about him, and make a 
few remarks 

The next day Father Quille, coming late 
to his frugal Lenten refection, laughed as 
he sat down 

“Three of those boys were pretty white 
ibout the gills this morning,’ he said 
‘They slept past the seven-thirty call, and 
they were so scared after what Callahan 
said yesterday that they dressed and went 
out without their breakfasts!” 


The New Generation 


HE old-time, mixed-ale type of ball 

player is gone; there is a new spirit 
in the profession. The veterans have 
learned, the recruits have been told from 
the beginning, that health is capital and 
self-control is health. With a few ex- 
ceptions the drinking man no longer per 
plexes the managers ‘allahan expressed 
this indirectly by a remark which he 
dropped. “Forty-one men here,” he said; 
only three have asked for advance money, 
ind their trouble has been sickness or ex- 


pense in the family. That shows what 
the players haven’t been doing this win 
ter. *Twasn’t so when I broke in.” 


asked, “if 


happen,” | 
get drunk? 


“What would 
some man should 
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Spring Training with the White Sox 


(Continued from page 2%) 


“Lock | him up and take his money away, 
I guess,” said Callahan. “And fire him 
maybe if it disorganized the team. But 
it’s not happening these days.” 

Somehow, in spite of the cold, wet 
spring which afflicted the whole South 
this year, the White Sox, by gymnasyim 





Fournier on First 


work, by taking advantage of little rifts 
in the weather, emerged from the period 
of sore arms and overweighted muscles 
and began to shape themselves toward a 
playing unit. The chroniclers of the game 
have not exaggerated the extent and value 
of “inside play,’ of teamwork, of head- 
work. That, I think, would be the ob- 
servation of any impartial outsider. This 
king of athletic sports is much like chess. 
It has its minor tactics, which consist in 
the tricks and manners of playing the in- 
dividual positions ; its major tactics, which 
consist in the cooperation of two or three 
players; its strategics, which consist in 
the cooperation of the nine as a whole 
toward some definite end. Only it is 
chess played with the speed of thought— 
not five minutes to consider the move, but 
five-one-hundredths of a second. Again 
there enters into it the human equation. 
These nine pieces, moving under the hand 
of the manager, are not wood or ivory. 
They are human beings, each with his per- 
sonal foibles, vanities, humors, strengths, 
efficiencies. Tactics and strategics must 
be altered to suit individual peculiarities. 


The Young ‘‘ Phenom’’ 


O make from this complicated web 
that stout fabric which is a winning 
baseball team requires an infinite deal of 
coaching and contriving, patience and at- 
tention to detail. First come the minor 
tactics, then the major, then the strate- 
gics; first the details of base play, out- 
field play, battery work, judgment at the 
bat; then cooperation between the base- 
men or between a batsman and a runner; 
then the work of the team as a whole in 
some given situation. As an example of 
minor tactics, take the case of Fournier. 
Preceded by a reputation as a smashing 
batter, he reported from the wilds of 
Canada a few days late. He did not look 
the part exactly. Now Ping Bodie, the 
“fence buster,” does. He has a neck like 
a wrestler’s, a barrel like a gorilla’s. You 
realize on first sight that here is a man 
formed for sudden and mighty effort. 
But Fournier, a swarthy, pleasant French 
lad, proved to be tall, rather slim, and 
boyishly awkward. Wherefore certain 
ungenerous souls among the recruits, who 
read their dismissal in the fact that Cal- 
lahan and Kid Gleason had ceased to no- 
tice either their good plays or their bad, 
stood about the lobbies and “knocked.” 
“Another paper phenom,” they said. But 
from the moment when he squared off 
at batting practice, Fournier proved that 
he had the true God-gift of meeting a flying 
sphere with a swinging cylinder. It was 
not so much that he drove a hit over the 
fence in the first practice, as that he met 
the ball str right and true and with that “fol- 
low” which gives an extra turn of speed 
“That's all right,” the pessimists were 
Saying a few days later; “he 
paralyzes a fast ball inside or 
outside; but wait until he 
goes against a curve.” For 
the White Sox pitchers, 
rounding methodically into 
form, were not yet imperiling 
their green arms by the last 
difficult devices of pitching 
However, in his first practice 
game against the Texas 
Leaguers, Fournier handled 
curve pitching with the sam: 
simple directness. By this 


— 


time the Executive Council, composed of 
Manager Callahan, Coach Gleason, Captain 
Lord, and Friend Adviser Billy Sullivan, 
was in a state of suppressed excitement 
over Fournier. To the corre spondents they 
admitted charily that he “might do”; but 
they betrayed their interest by the close 
attention with which they watched him 
for flaws. 

The flaws were there, plain even to the 
amateur eye. He had played the outfield 
and first base. Tried in the former po- 
sition, he failed to show that sixth sense 
which sends a first-class outfielder skim- 
ming with the crack of the bat. On first 
base he proved more apt. “But he’s still got 
the whole book to learn,” said Callahan. 


Educating Mr. Fournier 


O behold Callahan, his hands folded 

behind his back, his weight on the rear 
foot—a characteristic attitude when he 
concentrates his mind—teaching fine and 
yet finer points to Fournier. As thus: 

The batsman has hit the ball smartly 
to the shortstop. The latter juggles it 
for a moment and throws late and a little 
wild. Fournier extends his length and 
gathers in the throw. His action looks 
perfectly expert to the unskilled eye. But 
Callahan, shifting his hands to his hips, 
holds the game while he talks to Fournier. 

“Now see what you’re doing,” says Cal- 
lahan. “Hold your foot where it is. You're 
standing on the outside of the bag. The 
throw came inside—and you just reached 
across. Suppose it had been a foot wilder 
—where would you have been? Pulled 
off the bag! Footwork—footwork—that’s 
your job. See! Ever watch Hal Chase? 
He steps around like a dancer.” So 
through all that practice, and for many 
practices thereafter, the teachable Four- 
nier is juggling his feet at every throw, 
awkwardly at the beginning, and then with 
increasing skill. In the pauses of play he 
is furtively stepping back and forth, com- 
mitting to muscular memory the act of 
changing feet and still keeping on the 
base. 

Now a man has reached first base, 
and Callahan’s interest becomes threefold. 
“Lay to catch him off,’ he shouts to the 
pitcher, “take a lead for a steal” to the 
runner. The pitcher whirls and throws. 
Fournier catches the ball and makes his 
a fraction of a second 
too late. “You needn’t turn all the way 
around,” Callahan admonishes the pitcher 
in passing. “No umpire’s ever going to 
call that motion of yours a balk!” Then 
to Fournier: “And where were you but 
out of his way? What were you doing 
with that knee? Up with it! No, not 
that way. He'll turn you over on his 
neck. So!” and he illustrates. So the 
coaches will pile up in Fournier’s mind 
detail on detail, not only of fielding but 
of sliding, leading, running—and that 
before he has been promoted to the 
Classes in Team Batting and Strategy. 

Yet the marvel of patience and detail 
is most manifest when one visits the se- 
cluded corners of the field and watches 
Billy Sullivan at work with the young 
pitchers. This season’s crop furnished 
two pitching recruits who seemed—in 
March at least—good enough for the big 
League. Peters, a keen-faced, spare-built 
youth, arrived from the Northwest a fin- 






















Kid Gleason knocking fungoes 





Did You Ever Hear of 
the “Grape Cure”? 


OW, every year, thousands of health seekers repair 
to the famous foreign grape growing districts, to 
eat grapes and nothing but grapes as the sovereign 

tonic that builds up the blood, instills new life and energy, 
aids digestion and increases the appetite. 


No need, though, for you to wait until grape season 
comes to prove these wonderful health-giving qualities. 


All the magic chemistry of the grape—the natural con- 
stituents contained in pulp, juice and skin—are preserved 
for you intact by 








rmours Grape Juice 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow— 


in the splendidly equipped Armour factories, located in the hearts 
of the great grape-growing districts of New York and Michigan— 
only big, sweet, luscious Concords are used for Armour’s Grape 
Juice. 


They go to the press the day they are gathered. None are 


held over to spoil or wither. 


No sweetening or diluting of any sort. ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE is just the pure, rich, naturally sweet juice of 
the finest quality grapes, preserved from fermentation by sterili- 
zation and air-tight bottling. 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and drug- 
gists, at fountains, buffets and clubs. It is the great family drink— 
for health and pleasure combined. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send 
you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Address Armour and Company, Dept. 125, Chicago. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 

















ERE is a piano which, in just one very 
important particular, stands at the 


head of all pianos. It is the one 
piano that does not have its brilliant notes 
weakened in richness in order to make them 
even in power with a number of weaker notes. 
For there are no weak notes in this piano. 
Everyone is 100% full, rich and satisfactory. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the ‘‘Homo’’- Vibrating 
Sounding Board 


The Haddorff specially constructed sounding 
board absolutely assures each note the utmost bril- 
liancy. The result is that the Haddorff tone —the 
“Homo”™-tone (from the Greek, meaning “‘of like, 
full tone throughout"’)—has a wonderful quality which 
you must not miss hearing. 

The Haddorf tone is recognized as also being 
notably pure, sweet and of great sustaining power. 
The materials, workmanship, scale, action, veneers 
and case designs are of the highest quality known. 
The “Homo”-tone quality is present in all the 
Haddorffs—uprights, grands and player pianos—and 
we strongly advise your looking into its merits for 
whatever style you are interested in. 


Write for Free Booklet of the Haddorff 
Piano and Its Wonderfully Rich Tone 


You will surely want to know more about this 
supreme tone quality. It is all explained very clearly 
in our tasteful booklet. Send this coupon and 
become informed on one big point about pianos. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
24 Cole Ave., Rockford, Ill. 





oe FREE BOOKLET COUPON errr 
§ HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY : 
H 24 Cole Ave., Rockford, Ill. : 
: Send me FREE BOOK about the HADDORFF : 
: Piano and its wonderful “‘“Homo’’- tone: : 
. ‘ . 
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The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 
Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the 
most delicate China—Glassware—Silver- 
warein3to5 minutes. Cleans and steri- 
lizes them, completely removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc. Hands do 
not touch water. Saves labor, time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 

pact—strong—lasts a lifetime. 

Escape the drudgery of dishwash- 
ing as hundreds of women have. 
Read their letters in our booklet. 

Write Today 
4 NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
1603 Commerce Building Detroit, Michigan 










Cheese 







Famous for Eighty Years 

Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 







A .perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Gravies, 
Salad Dressings and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 

It Aids Digestion. 


Jouw Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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Spring Training 
( Concluded from page 25) 


ished product. He had developed himself 
in the minor leagues to something like 
his full capacity, and Sullivan could show 
him very little. “Flame” Delhi, bought 
at a high price from Los Angeles, had 
not cultivated his native powers so far. 
Six feet three inches tall, weighing more 
than two hundred pounds in condition, 
long-legged, long-armed, sandy-haired, 
freckle-faced yet comely withal—if Delhi 
stays in the League he will be a bless- 





ing to the sporting writers and car- 
toonists. He showed in his preliminary 
practice a wide repertoire. His _ fast 


ball had the approved in-jump; he com- 
manded a cross-fire delivery which his 
great reach made extra effective; his 
curve broke sharply; his slow ball wob- 
bled along without a spin; he showed 
even a passable knuckle ball. Further, he 
who rules the higher destinies of the Sox 
remarked after the first practice that 
Delhi possessed naturally the baseball in- 
stinct—“he knows how to protect him- 
self,” said Comiskey. Yet SuMivan, look- 
ing him over, found rough edges, and set 
himself to smooth them off. There they 
stand whole half hours at a time, with a 
cap to represent the plate—Delhi repeat- 
ing over and over the rhythmic motions 
of his delivery, Sullivan giving short, 
friendly admonitions as he returns the 
ball 

“Now on the edge,” says Sullivan. “Try 
to cut it. Anybody can hit a ball in the 
groove—even Sullivan.” Again: “Don’t 
cock that knuckle ball until it’s back of 
you: If you do, those Athletics will get 
you in a minute.” Again, more severely: 
“Now that break might have lost a game. 
There’s nothing slips through your fin- 
gers easier than a ball game.” 


The Last Word in Patience 


NCE I stood behind Delhi while he 

worked with the knuckle ball had 
been breaking well and hitting the spot. 
He turned to me and remarked with some 
satisfaction in his tone: “It’s pretty near 
under control now.” 

“How long have you been Working with 
it?” I asked. 

“Steadily, about three years. You can 
practice all winter in California.” 

Three years at the same set of move- 
ments, over and over again. Wind up— 
“cock” your fingers—hurl—uncock your 
fingers. Three balls at the catcher’s shoul- 
der, three at his waist, three between his 
knees; for variety, one at his right knee, 
one at his left, one at his glove; then 
again—three at the shoulder, the waist, 
the knees. Hitherto I had thought that 
the five-finger exercises of the pianist 
were the extreme of monotony. They 
are recreation compared to this. 


And the Moral — 


N the day when they began to educate 

young Fournier, I joined Callahan at 
the gate of the park, and we walked home 
together. He had left his stern official 
air on the grounds; he was once again 
the gay and entertaining companion. A 
young recruit just ahead of us showed 
the shadow of a limp. Callahan called it 
to my attention 

“Do you know what the lad’s been 
doing?” he said. “Playing ball with two 
toes nearly cut off—accident. I’d never 
have learned about it if Father Quille 
hadn’t told me. That boy will make good 
—maybe not here, but somewhere. He 
wants to play the game so much that he 
takes no chances of missing a practice. 
I’ve seen a man a job on a Big 
League team because he wouldn’t play 
with a sore tendon. They were right to 
drop him. A player with that disposition 
doesn’t belong. ’Tis wanting to play the 
game that counts—and the fighting spirit 
—and work—and brains—and being a 
natural ball player. You don’t draw that 
combination in every man. On the best 
of teams three or four fellows pull along 
the rest!” 

“Not wishing to plagiarize Samuel 
Smiles,” I said, “it seems to me that the 
same qualities make for success in any 
line. Being an American, I worship suc- 
cess with the rest, and I have meditated 
on the subject. Natural adaptability to 


li SC 


your job—liking it as much as the law 
allows—fighting for it—working at it— 
and brains—” I ran down 

Jimmie Callahan meditated for at least 


five seconds, which is a long time for 
him to delay decision or action or any- 
thing. Then: : 

“You’ve said it, 


Callahan 


I guess,” concluded 














Just Turn the Faucet 


| HINK for a moment the wonderful satisfac- 
| tion of being actually positive that every time 
® §=©you turn the hot water faucet you are going to get 
B HOT WATER—Not warm or luke-warm—but 
| hot— piping hot—and in unlimited quantities — 
No matter what hour of the day or night it may 
be—No matter how many baths have been taken— 
No matter whether the range or furnace is in 
action or not—if you have a 


| HUMPHREY 


Automatic Geyser 


You are positively sure of all the hot water you can use at the 
exact minute you want to use it. 
That is a wonderful thing—You can’t realize it if you have never 
enjoyed the luxury of unlimited hot water— 
The Humphrey Automatic Geyser heats the water as it lows— 
You simply connect it to the regular gas and water pipes in kitchen 
or basement—light the small pilot—and turn the faucet. 
Turn any hot water faucet in the house—instantly the hot water 
| comes—It continues to flow as long as the faucet remains open 
You can’t exhaust the supply because it is heated as it flows. 











You can’t fail to get hot water instantly at any hour of the day or 
night because the simple opening of the faucet turns on the gas 
| and immediately the wonderful bunsen burners.in the heater are 
in operation. 

With the Humphrey in the house your hot water is on exactly the 

same basis as the cold —You 

simply turn the faucet—and it 
| comes. 
| AND THE COST--You 


can’t heat water in any other 






















way so economically as with 


actually heats water. 


| 
| the Humphrey Automatic 
| Geyser— 
You will readily understand 
why this is when you realize 
that 
| You pay only for gas that 
| 


The gas is burning only while 
the water is running—The 
Humphrey Automatic Geyser 
reduces your fuel bill—com- 
bines economy and luxury— 
and provides more hot water. 

Doesn’t that sound 

good to you? 
The Humphrey Book—Beautifully 
Illustrated — Full of interesting 


facts about Hot Water is yours 
for the asking — Write today. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
715 N. Rose St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Branches in all large cities 
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Traveling men should 
demand paper towels 
in hotel washrooms. 


Travelers appreciate the paper 
towel service that many hotel 
proprietors are wise enough to 
furnish in the lavatories. 

Many insist upon this serv- 
ice, and with good reason. The 
fabric roller towel that must be 
used over and over until it 
shows distinct contact marks 
is not relished. 

Persons who are accustomed 
to paper towels at office and at 
home, naturally expect to find 
them at the hotel. 


Scot Tissue 


owe 
“Use like a Blotter” 


are clean and sanitary and very absorbent, 
being made from clean wood pulp—no 
old rags—and packed in dust-proof car- 
tons that keep them clean. There is al- 
ways a clean, fresh towel for everyone at 
every wash, for they are thrown away 
as soon as used, 

In Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and St. 
Paul, the use of roller fabric towels in pub- 
lic places has been stopped by legislation. 
«‘ScotTissue’’ Towels are put up 


150 in a roll for 35 cents 


(West of the Mississippi and Canada, 50c.) 
Fixtures are 25 cents to $1.00. 
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The Anti-Suffrage 
Argument 


A Reply to Fred C. Howe’s Article in 
Collier’ s 


To THE EpitTor oF COLLIER’s: 


HEN I say I do not want woman 

suffrage, I do not say it because 

I do not think woman is capable 
of voting. Her thinking facilities are 
equal to that of man’s. Neither do I say 
it because of any disregards for woman, 
but because of my strict regards for 
womanhood as well as manhood. 

Man is the rightful law giver. This is 
his God given power, and because he 
wishes to retain this power, woman thinks 
he is considering her illiterate, and classes 
her with the idiot, the insane, the negro, 
and the Indian. This is a mistaken Idea. 
Man has always considered woman his 
superior and worthy of his greatest re- 
spect. Woman is trying to bring herself 
to an equal with man, and in so doing 
she is lowering herself several degrees. 

Woman in her true and purest state is 
little less than sublime. Man loves her, 
respects her, and even dies for her, but 
let her be placed on an equal with man, 
let her develop her mind and womanly 
instincts in that direction, till she is all 
but a man, then where will you find the 
mother, some one to love you, some one 
to be the mother of your childfen, and to 
make you love home? Without love for 
wife and mother, where is man’s incentive 
for being a man and a wise voter? 

Whenever woman has been granted 
equal rights with man and she begins a 
political life, man will lose his respect for 
her. You cannot blame him. 

If you question this, grant her the right 
to vote and to hold office, and then watch 
the daily papers and magazines. You will 
see hideous cartoons of woman, man’s 
mother. You will see vulgarious attacks 
on her character. Men of the opposing 
parties will fight her. Her name will be 





Heinz Baked Beans are baked— 


like pies or biscuits—in real ovens 


MADAM. you know 


the 


difference be- 


tween steaming and baking. 


And you wouldn’t undertake to cook 
beans by merely steaming in a sealed recep- 
tacle with no chance for the moisture to 


escape. 
And it zsz’t¢ baking. 


You wouldn't call that baking. 


The only way to really bake beans is to 
follow the method that made Boston Baked 


Beans famous. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
601 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


profaned from coast to coast. 
One writer says: “In granting woman 


That means real baking in ovens under 
dry heat to bring out their a rich flavor, 


And this we do in the Heinz Pure one Pend 








Makers of “Sani-tissue,” *Sno-tissue”? and 5c “Waldorf” the right to vote you double the self- 
Toilet Papers, “‘Sani-Kombs”’ and other ‘ . ” 
hygienic paper specialties, respect of American.” I have more proof 





that it will destroy the self-respect that 
America already has. If Man does not 
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The Family Srovtdens 
are always kept fresh and pure when you 


McCray Refrigerator 


Its patented system of cold, dry air circula- 
tion prevents absorption of flavors and odors 
and guards the family’s health by keeping 
things in perfect condition. 

Lined with Opal glass, porcelain, enamel or odor- 
less white wood—no zinc. The wide range of stock 
sizes of McCrays offers a choice to suit the smallest 
or the largest Semnity. Any McCray can be arranged 
for outside i icing, thus averting the muss and incon- 
venience of the ice man. 

“How to use a Refrigerator’ and 
Write for Free Book * any of the following catalogs : 
No. A.H.—Built-to-order for Residences 
No, 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 
No.88—Regular siz- 

es for Residences 

No. 68—For Grocer- 


eB 
No. 69—Por Meat | 
Markets | 
No. 72—For Flow- } 
er Shops } 











File Your Valuable 
Papers Conveniently, 


Safely 


Beyond the reach of 
fire, theft or even dust. 
File them where you 








can lay your hands on 
any one of them in- 
stantly—in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


Made toaccommodate your special filing devices. On 
yao bearing casters, your office boy can move it 
ti ut. Fire-resisting, solid as one piece. Holds four 
mes as much asa safe. A size for every use. 
Write for illustrated booklet N-2 
b THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
ept. N. Marietta, Ohio 
Manufacturers of THE S-C BOOK-UN IT, 
the new steel library system. 











respect woman, he cannot respect self, so 
where are you going to get the self- 
respect of the country? 

He also says that woman’s vote will 
relieve poverty, hunger, and all unneces- 
sary suffering. That she knows how 
many dollars are taken from the weekly 
pay each week to pay tariff. That she 
knows why woolen goods are so high. 
Show me one woman who knows any- 
thing about tariff and I will show you a 
hundred who do not, and if man after 
years of study is divided on the subject, 
what is woman who knows nothing about 
it going to do with it? 

“Long habit has made man think in 
terms of dollars,” that is true. “Long 
habit has caused woman to think in terms 
of husbands, children, and unborn babies.” 
I will grant that, and God forbid that 
they should both form the habit of think- 
ing in terms of dollars. 

Man who has a noble, loving wife, who 
thinks of him and his welfare, one who 
makes home pleasant for him, will vote 
in “terms of humanity” for her sake, 
making it unnecessary for her to vote. 

While there are thousands of the better 
class of women who will vote, there are 
millions who will not, and where there 
are millions of the lower class who will 
vote, there are only thousands who will not/ 

Woman has her place in the goverti- 
ment, and the place of the most impor- 
tance. She may enjoy the privilege of 
being the mother of man and of training 
him to be a man of honor instead of dis- 
honor.. Let a man be taught from the 
cradle up to be manly, honorable, and 
straightforward; let him be taught to 
love and respect mother and_ sister, 
eventually sweetheart and wife, and that 
woman has accomplished all that her son 
will. It is a great honor to be president 
of the United States, but it is a greater 
honor to be his mother 

God forbid that man, because of the 
clamoring of a few women who have 
been disappointed in life, and of some 
who are seeking popularity and notori- 
ety, should bring down upon woman— 
his mother, his wife, and daughters—the 
curse of woman suffrage; but instead give 
us back the days of chivalry, when woman 
looked upon man as her protector, and 
man did his best because of this faith 
in him. MANForp E. HENDERSON 
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Kitchens—giving you beans that are so tender, 
mealy, de/ictous—-that there is no longer need 
for you to bake beans at home. 


We know of no other large food-manufacturer 
who actually bakes beans in ovens—the way you bake 
beans—as you bake pies—and cakes—and biscuits. 


But that’s how Heinz Baked Beans are baked. 


And because of this baking process, Heinz Beans 


contain much /ess water than 


boiled and steamed 


beans — far more food value —that means additional 


household economy. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce; 


Heinz plain Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce); 
Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans (without Pork) ; 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


And your grocer will- 
ingly pays more for Heinz 
Baked Beans in ordertogive 
you more quality and more 
real value for your money. 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
and if you don’t think they 
really are the best beans you 
have ever tasted, your gro- 
cer will return the purchase 
price. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Foods 
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Keep Your 
Teeth 
for Life 


Of all your youthful 
charms, your teeth alone 
you may keep for life. 
Laughter of youth need 
not become the sunken 
smile of old age. 

The most dread thief of 
teethis “Acid Mouth.” You 
are not aware of the quiet 
work of acidity until, the 
enamel weakened, the frayed 
ends of nerves are exposed. 
It is more than likely acidity 
is now working its way to 
your most delicate nerve. 
(Dentists say ‘‘Acid 
Mouth” causes nearly all 
decay). But, though ‘‘Acid 
Mouth” assail your teeth, 
be not disheartened. F ight 


Tooth 


PEBECO::: 


which had its origin in the desire of scientists to preserve teeth against acidity. 
The success of Pebeco in this is unquestioned. With Acid Test Papers, which 
we mail free, you can determine whether you have ‘‘Acid Mouth”’ and by the 
use of a trial tube of Pebeco prove that this dentifrice counteracts that acidity. 


Send for 10-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers FREE 


You will be interested in the experiment with the Test Papers and you 
will learn the power of Pebeco to counteract acidity, to cleanse and whiten 
your teeth, and to keep sweet your breath. We want you to know the pleas- 
antness of Pebeco, a tooth paste not too highly scented and flavored — and 
remarkably efficient. 











Pebeco is the product of the hygienic laboratories of P. Betersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in large 50c tubes. As only a small E 
quantity is used at each brushing, it is very economical. 


Pebeco points the way to a toothsome old age. If you 
want to start on that road today, write for the Trial 
Tube and Test Papers. 


LEHN & FINK, 104 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 











Send your name and address to = : 
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"RICES 
“MILL WHIT 


** The Paint that Seine Over |ft 
with Sunlight’’ He 


This paint, made by a secret process, will i 

give much better results in your plant . 
Let us tell you why it gives from 19 to 36 
per cent. more light, decreasing cost of 
artificial light—why it is most sanitary— 
why it will not flake nor scale—why it 
stays white longest—why it spreads more 
easily—why it is used by hundreds of 
leading industrial plants. 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet 
of ceiling and wall space to cover, write 
us on your letter-head and we will send 
you free a le board sh g the 
tile-like surface of Rice’s Mill White 
and our booklet, ‘‘A Clean Plant.’ 
Address Besartment c 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
Originators of the Mill White Idea 
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THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 


Men's 16 Size (aleo Ladies’ O Six) Thin Model, New 
Marginal Minute Dial, in Gold Filled Case, 




















Loftis Guaranteed for 25 Years, plain polished or 
“Perfection” R handsomely engraved, sent prepaid on 
finest diamond 







30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
oat hen $2.50 A Month 


price of $25.50 for this magnificent 

a, Waten, that will pass Railroad Inspection 
is the greatest bargain ever heard of. WW 
oo DOWN--$2.50 a Month after examination 
y 7 Whether you are a railroad man or not, 

this 4 e Watch you want. No matter where you live, 
we will trust you. Send us your order today. Write for our free Catalog, 


fois THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | containing over 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 2,000 ilustrations o' 
BROS & CO. i: 


$4 $4.80 A 

MONTH 
Other sizes at $25, $75, 
$100, $125. See our 
“— - Sent 





























Diamonds, Watches, 
, Dept. M887 108 N.State St., Chicago, Ill, Jewe nie Silverware. It 
— 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. 
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faking Over Towns and Cities 





The Big Fist— Organized Power—That Hammers 
Activity, Growth, and Prosperity 
Into Communities 


By CHALMERS LOWELL PANCOAST 


FEW years. ago the town of Mari- 

nette, Wisconsin, went down and 

seemed to be taking the count. The 
bottom dropped out of her lone, sole in- 
dustry. But that was not the end of Mari- 
nette. It was the beginning—the begin- 
ning of the most interesting change that 
can occur in a city. Marinette was _re- 
built—made over again—given new life. 
Marinette changed from a town of one 
industry, that of lumbering, to a city with 
diversified industries. When the bottom 
dropped out of this little town’s one in- 
dustry, she began to fill up the gaps and 
protecting herself against future calami- 
ties by going after a wide range of manu- 
facturing institutions. She went after 
them in earnest. In a few years three 
great paper mills, granite works, agri- 
cultural machinery works, knitting mills, 
glove factories, box factories, and eight 
or ten more small woodworking plants 
filled up the ugly hole made by the fail- 
ure of one industry. 


Before and After 


| ata the rebuilding of Marinette 
began, her streets were paved with 
sawdust and mill waste, the sewer system 
was a joke, the fire department worse, the 
school system the same. If farm trade 
was discussed, it was a dream of the far 
distant future, an agricultural school would 
have been looked upon asa fifth leg for a 
horse, the knocker reigned supreme, and 
even some of the most optimistic believed 


| the town had lived its time. 


| 





|the making over of 
| thousands of 





Then the Chamber of Commerce was 
organized. It was the big fist that ham- 
mered business prosperity into Marinette 
—the power that shoved her back into ex- 
istence. A bond issue by the city gave 
this body of city rebuilders $100,000 to do 
things with. And it did it. Out of this, 
dock and factory sites on the river were 
purchased. Waterway commerce was the 
future hope of the town. The Chamber 
of Commerce started right at the bottom 
and built up. This cost $20,000, and $6,000 
more was added to improve the site, and 
the remainder was set aside to promote 
industrial activity. These men of Mari- 
nette were building for the future. Their 
way was the right way. To-day, instead 
of sawdust streets, Marinette has miles 
of brick and macadam pavements, a fine 
school system, the impossible agricultural 
school, a county asylum, workhouse, ar- 


mory, public parks, etc. 
The Case of Newark, Ohio 
HE movement of rebuilding towns 


and cities has been spreading over 
the United States like wildfire, but even 
yet we are only entering the new era of 
towns. There are 
towns that must be built 
over again. They were constructed hur- 
riedly with the building of the railroads. 
They went through the boom with a hur- 


rah, a kick, and a jump. They then set- 
tled down and became satisfied. They are 
has-beens, drifting backward in a rut 
3ut they cannot rest in peace. The re- 


building of other towns around the satis- 
fied ones will arouse in them the spirit of 
self-preservation. 

Sometimes a town meets with a disas- 
ter or a disgrace which requires a period 
of hard fighting in the work of rebuilding 
and remaking 


Newark, Ohio, has made a notable rec- 
ord for wiping out a city’s disgrace. A 
lynching on the public square placed a 
blotch upon the town’s fair name, but 


Newark’s atonement was instantaneous 
and courageous. The Board of Trade, 
composed of the city’s progressive busi- 
ness men, formed a strong arm in clean- 
ing up the city. 

In a whirlwind membership campaign 
nearly 700 new members were enrolled in 
a few days, and then began a campaign 
of work which has made the world for- 
get the disgrace and think only of the 
surprising results achieved by earnest co- 
operation in this town. 

On “Clean-up” Day more than _ 1,300 
wagon loads of rubbish were taken out 
of the city. On Arbor Day more than 300 
trees were planted in the city. With in- 
teresting ceremonies, based on civic pride, 
3,500 school children assembled in the 
public square park, and planted a large 
number of elm trees. 

The year’s accomplishments included 
the building of miles of new sidewalks, 
sixty miles of “good roads” entering the 
city, passage of bill by Legislature look- 
ing to the establishment of children’s play- 
grounds, passage of ordinances for the 
protection of local business men and the 
locating of several big industries. 

The “Town Boosters” also conducted a 
“Keep Your Money at Home” campaign; 
they gave cash prizes to children for the 
prettiest flower beds, brought about the 
construction of a $10,000 country club- 
house, solved the “Town Boy Problem” 
through securing lands for playgrounds, 
raised money for a public library, im- 
proved the courthouse park by installing 
sanitary bubble fountains, illuminated the 
courthouse dome to make a favorable im- 
pression on visitors coming into the city. 


Effect of a ‘‘ Get -Together’’ Dinner 


.” Albuquerque, New Mexico, remark- 
able progress in city building followed 
a decision of the Commercial Club to elimi- 
nate the social features of the club and 
make it a strictly business organization. 
A “get-together” banquet was held, and 
it was a striking demonstration of the 
great possibilities that lie before any com- 
munity if its citizens work unitedly and 
harmoniously for their common interests. 
A platform of business principles was 
adopted and carried out to a successful end 
through cooperation, unity of effort, and 
the loyal support of all business men. 
The first thing this civic business or- 
ganization did was to reduce the taxes 
of both city and county by securing a sur- 
vey and platting of all lands in the county. 
This cost much money, but “lower taxes” 
was something worth talking about, some- 
thing of advertising value. This was fol- 
lowed by big improvements in the roads 
throughout the county. “Good roads” made 
another strong talking point. First-class 
oiled roads appealed strongly to prospect- 
ive farmers, ranchers, and fruit growers. 
Every means and method which would 
in any way encourage the farmer to raise 
better and more profitable crops was in- 
vestigated and recommended to the farm- 
ers or adopted for them. Experimental 
farms and apple orchards were started. 
Experts on soil, grains, plants, fruits, etc., 
were employed to furnish sound opinions 
and safe advice for the farmers to follow. 
There are a lot of towns and cities that 
say boosting campaigns are no good, just 
as many has-been advertisers claim adver- 
tising won't sell goods 


There have been about as many failures 


in trying to rebuild towns as anything 
else, perhaps more. Commercial organiza- 
tions are usually run by many men of 
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The same degree of Quality 
that characterizes your goods 
or services should dominate 
your stationery. 

Stationery that measures up 
to your business standards is 
Efficient Stationery. 

Efficient Stationery is Stand- 
ardized Stationery. 


THE AMERICAN | 
WRITNCANPER 


Look for the It’s a 
“EAGLE A” Good 
Water-Mark Habit 





There isan “EAGLE A” Bond Paper of 
every grade, and for every use—thirty-four 
in all—ranging in price from Eight to 
Twenty-Four Cents a pound—with a wide 
shoice of finishes and colors. 

So, Standardize your Stationery by using 
an “EAGLE A” Bond Paper 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
reflects the “EAGLE A” Quality, and is 
usually the first choice of the Critical Buyer. 

Send for Portfolio of Printed and Lithographed 
Business Forms on this Paper. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
8Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers. 











NAME 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


GRACE THE FACE 
STAY IN PLACE 


H-7 Guards, 
properly adjusted, 
make Shur-ons 
Surely On to Stay On 
H-7 Guards make Shur-ons a 


source of comfort and satisfaction to those 
who have never been 
able to even wear eye- 
glasses. 

If your optician will not 


supply H-7 Shur-on 
Guards, write us. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 
Third Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales From 
Samples Proves the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes: 





| 
> 
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) 

Allen’s Foot—Ease, the antiseptic 5 
powder for the feet. Are you atrifle 2 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? ? 
Many people wear shoesa size smaller 5 
by shaking Allen’s Foot—Ease into ) 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 5 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. § 
If youhave tired, swollen, tender feet, ? 
S Allen’s Foot~Ease gives instant re- 4 

lief. We have over 30,000testimonials. § 

TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 2 
25c. Do not accept any substitute. ‘ 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail ) 





‘In a pinch, 


Use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease."" ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. § 








Towns and Cities 


( Concluded from page 28) 


many minds. And where there is no har- 
mony failure is certain to result. But a 
few failures do not mean that towns can- 
not be rebuilt successfully. 

Kalamazoo is one instance of where a 
dismal failure was turned to success. Kala- 
mazoo’s first three or four years at rebuild- 
ing the town were disastrous. The great 
anxiety to secure factories led the board 
to recommend some enterprises, which 
proved to be worthless, and naturally the 
reputation of the board for business ca- 
pacity and sagacity was very much injured. 


Kalamazoo’s Problem 


[X the beginning the commercial secre- 
tary set out to place the Kalamazoo as- 
sociation on the highest level possible. This 
consumed a very large amount of his time, 
and then he also failed to secure the sup- 
port of the committees. This caused a loss 
of membership, accumulation of debts, 
general dissatisfaction, knocking, and the 
resignation of the secretary. But Kalama- 
zoo did not quit. She believed in rebuilding, 
even though facing so many disasters. 

The faithful ones stuck it out. The 
Kalamazoo Commercial Club was organ- 
ized and everybody got busy. Upon care- 
ful examination it was found that the 
secretary who had resigned had performed 
a vast amount of work, which showed but 
little on the surface, yet it was the very 
foundation on which the second club has 
worked so successfully. 

Many town promotion organizations 
make the same mistake that Kalamazoo 
made. The members get cold feet, paraly- 
sis of the pockethook, try to get a lot of 
money out of the movement for them- 
selves, and then because there is a crash 
they condemn all rebuilding movements. 

The new Commercial Club of Kalamazoo 
wasn’t made of quitting clay. The leaders 
got busy and secured more members, then 
they did other big things, such as securing 
the entry into their city of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, securing a site for an armory with 
a $30,000 building appropriation, saving 
the city from strikes, and rendered many 
other services beneficial to the city. 

The Kalamazoo Commercial Club has 
made great progress in the good roads 
movement. It has assisted in the estab- 
lishment of public playgrounds for chil- 
dren, and now has the satisfaction of see- 
ing this movement thoroughly organized 
under the direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation. It has procured additional space 
for playgrounds, put baths, both tub and 
shower, in two of the school buildings, 
and assigned attendants to the care 
and direction of the plays during the 
vacation. 

This club believes there is a possibility 
of making its city so good for home and 
business building that capital will come to 
Kalamazoo on account of the extra fa- 
cilities offered. 


The Way to Do It 


HE work of rebuilding towns requires 

careful planning. The big fist cannot 
be applied in a bullying manner. Skill in 
town developing is measured by diplomacy 
and the ability to keep things running 
smoothly and harmoniously. 

The business of a big fist organization— 
the commercial club, board of trade, or 
whatever it may be called—is particularly 
delicate and complex. 

A lot of people want to know: “Why 
is a commercial club, anyway? Haven't 
we our city administration?” Yes, but 
that ‘is politics—a commercial club repre- 
sents, or should represent, unselfish, loyal 
civic patriotism. Among the objects of a 
well-organized commercial club the fol- 
lowing might be mentioned: 

The establishment of a news bureau to 
advertise the city. 

The publication of facts on growth and 
attractions of the city. 

Seeing that strangers and visitors to 
the city are properly entertained. 

Seeing that new citizens are met and 
introduced and made to feel at home 

The encouragement of steam and elec- 
tric railways. 

Promoting and encouraging factories. 

Encouragement of public institutions. 

Influencing the public to appreciate their 
city and patronize home industries. 

Compiling and _ publishing industrial 


| and commercial statistics. 


Compiling and publishing matter show- 
ing the city’s attractions, such as parks, 
public buildings, universities, etc. 




















Throw Your Feelings Into 
Interpretation 


ITHOUT using any musical instrument a composer writes a piece 
of music—a silent record of his most ecstatic feelings. You who 
play the music, transform the composer’s feelings into sound— 

whether you do it upon a violin, a piano, or a player-piano. 

If you are a great virtuoso upon the piano or violin, you are enabled to 
throw the whole weight of your feelings into interpretation of the composer’s 
written feelings, instinctively, because to a trained musician the barriers of 
technique are down. 

Likewise, the feelings of anyone, when unhampered, spring forth 
instinctively. 

To accomplish this instinctive expression on a player-piano, you need a 
player-piano which really removes the barrier of technique, and connects 
your musical instinct with the sympathetic strings of the piano, in one short 
unbroken circuit. The 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


is built around this essential thought: That the mind must not be engaged with 
technical operating devices, if the feelings are to soar upon the wings of instinct. 

How successful this new principle in player-piano construction is, you will know 
when the four fingers of your left hand are resting lightly on the four operating 
buttons of the Virtuolo; pressing or releasing them as your instinct tells you to. 
Send to us for name of our representative in your locality. Then hear and play the 
Virtuolo yourself, in his store, or in your own home on approval. 

PRICES AND TERMS 

The Virtuolo in the famous Hallet & Davis Piano- whose purity and volume 
of tone has been lauded by greatest musicians, including Liszt,Johann §trauss, Mary 
Garden, etc.—in Colonial, Library, Arts-and-Crafts models, etc., as low as $750. In 
the fine-toned Conway Piano, mahogany or walnut, as low as $575. Lexington 
Player Pianos as low as $450. Terms: Three years in which to pay,if you desire, 
Pianos and ordinary player-pianos taken in exchange at fair valuation. 

For your name and address on a post-card we'll send full information about the Vir- 
tuolo,our easy buying plan, and acopy of the fascinating book,‘* The Inner Beauty.” 


ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT 6, HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY, 


sos FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
{ BOSTON 
Q) 
A r 
PNS3 => 





NEW YORK (Established 1839) NEWARK TOLEDO 


















==. New Business| 


Big profit. Quick work. No can- 


vassing. No experience necessary. 
Work all or spare time—traveling 
: or at home. 

“MANDEL” Post Card Machine 
Makes Photos on Post Cards 
Without Using Plates or Films. 
Every body buys. ‘Tremendous new 

opportunity everywhere, A won- 

derful, new photographic dis- 
covery. Excites interest, arrests 
attention, compels immediate or- 
ders from every onlooker. Hun- 


dreds of letters tell the story of quick, big profits, At fairs, pionios, on the 
streets, in the country, everywhere. Machine weighs only 6 lbs.—oarry it 
around from housetohouse, Always ready for business. Makes post cards 
two sizes (8x4 1-2 and 2x8 inches) at rate of three a minute, right in day- 
light. No dark room. No experience. Complete instructions with outfit. 
With a total investment of but $26 you can build a business that will make 
you independent. First sales trom post cards shipped with outfit practically 
returns all money invested. Don't y. Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 
CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
177 Ferrotype Bidg. or Dept. 177 Public Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, [il New York City, N. Y. 


A Sure-Big 
Money Maker 


Pound of sugar makes 80 five cent pack- 
ages delicious candy—sells like wildfire 
—eighth season—thousands used—orig- 
inal investment returned many times 
over first season— 


Empire Candy 
Floss Machine 


making sure big profits everywhere. 
: 1 OP-CORN—PEANUT ROASTER—ICE CREAM 
CONE MACHINE—Get catalog 0. HOME ICE PLANT—sure winner 
Catalog 100 tells about it. AGENTS PROPOSITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

STEVENS MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 00. 
Makers and Distributors Stevens Pooket Lighter, Non-Leaking Tire Valve 
—Full Line Auto accessories. 


Dept. G—1225 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 



























. . . . | 
Promoting a spirit of fellowship and co- 


operation among the citizens. 
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Buys This Visible 
Typewriter 


This is the famous model No. 3 Oliver—the ma- 
chine with the type bars that strike dow nward, 
the machine that makes the “write-in-sight” prin- 
ciple mechanically practical. It is simple, fast 
and strong—a world’s standard typewriter. 
You pay no cash until you see it, until you try it 
in your own home or office. Then you make 
your own decision with no salesman to in- 
fluence or hurry you. 























If you keep it you pay only $5 down— Type- 
and the typewriter will earn its own writers 
way thereafter. You stop paying Distributing 
in ten months and the total cost is Syndicate 





3 j , only $55, which is $45 less than 
the original price,with nointerestto pay and with nocollectors to bother you. 


159 O. A. North 
State St., Chicago 





If you own a typewriter now you can trade it in to us as a first pay- You may send, without 
ment. We will be liberal with you. placing me under any obli- 
This is absolutely the best typewriter value ever offered to the public and gation, further information 
the selling plan is the most convenient ever devised. Fill in the coupon of your typewriter offer. (98) 
with your name and address and we will immediately send you the 
particulars of this offer, together with a detailed description of this 
splendid typewriter. This will cost you nothing and you will be NAM oe eee eevee sees 
under no obligation, Our only caution to you is that you act 
at once, for the supply of these machines is limited. a 
° ° e > reee.... 

m4 159 0. A. North 

Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 392.5: 4s.Nor 
My old machiue is a N 
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The Women of the Confederacy 
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Why we call our Shaft Drive the “Chainless” Shaft Drive 
HE word “Chainless” is used 


to distinguish our true Direct Shaft 
Drive from so-called “Shaft Drives” 
in appearance only, but with concealed 
chain or gear reductions housed between 
the motor and shaft, underneath the car. 


Other noteworthy features offered in the 
Detroit Electric, so superior that the choice of an 
electric resolves itself into the mere selection of one 
of our nine beautiful designs, are :— 

Horizontal controller lever, allowing full 
seat room; Four extra powerful brakes (2 sets) 
sane on rear wheels; Aluminum Fenders *‘Closed- 


; Aluminum Body Panels which add to life of 





Chains loosen, rattle, wear out and waste 
wer. There are no we anywhere on the 
etroit Electric. The ‘“Chainless’’ Shaft Drive is 
noiseless, smooth running, pons By rhe No 
jerking, no constant adjusting of chains. Our’ *Chain- 
Shaft Drive is in its third successful season. 


cat and beauty of finish as they do not check or 
warp; divided front window, adjustable from one 
inch to full depth without disturbin occupants; 
exclusive rights to use Edison nic kel and steel 
battery in electric pleasure cars. 


Illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


Anderson Electric Car Co., 414 Clay Avenue, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Branches: 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street | Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 
(Also Branch at Evanston, Ill.) 


Selling representatives in all leading Cities 


Buffalo 
Brooklyn 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
































erected in the South, 1909-11 
it is a recognition by 
the men of the State 
of the part played by 
the gallant Southern 
women through the 
long agony of the 
Civil War. It com- 
memorates the serv- 
ices of that part of 
the people who bear 
the heaviest burdens 
of war with the least 
recompense in the in- 
spiration of active 
campaigning or the 
reward of public rec- 
ognition. 

The sculptor is F 
Wellington Ruckstuhl 
St. Louis. The 


OX April 11, 1912, rene repose of soul 
Th : * there was un- To the that is never daunted. 
tH] Mil ii WII veiled in front of the South Carolina women I decided to make a 
HAH State House in Co- Of the head at once beautiful 
| lumbia, South Caro- Confederacy and strong, with a 
Mt lina, a monument to 1861-65 large forehead under 
| . - at the women of the Con- iene her wavy hair, large 
MMH IIIT federacy. The first By Southern eyes, a firm 
MH HAT | | such memorial to be The men of the State chin, sensitive lips and 
| HANH 


an energetic, aquiline 
nose—such as we find 


In this monument . 
on the faces of Queen 


Generations unborn shall hear the voice oe ; “ 

Of a grateful people Victoria and Empress 

Testifying to the sublime devotion Eugenie—a woman 

Of the women of South Carolina who, however in love 

In their country's need. with peace she might 

Their unconquerable spirit be, would yet de- 

Strengthened the thin lines of gray. . ig Op 

: ; fend her home like a 
Their tender care was solace to the ; 

Stricken. lioness. 

Reverence for God “The ideal, winged 

And unfaltering faith in a righteous cause genius of the South, 

Inspired heroism that survived advancing with a r¢ yal 

“ Pr eg enya of stride and with a feel- 

me courage that bore the agony ing of proud satis- 

Of suspense “Stee k } “es 

And the shock of disaster. faction at the privi- 

The tragedy of the Confederacy lege of honoring this 

May be forgotten woman, holds over her 

But the fruits of the noble service a crown of immortal- 

Of the daughters of the South ity, while in the left 

Are our perpetual heritage. hand she holds a pz ulm 

of gloryand a trumpet. 


Inquire among 
Fisk Tire users 


before you 





FISK HEAVY CAR 
TYPE TIRES are 1 HAA J 
to be depended on for a if he SRT |S 


monument represents 





When reverses followed victories 





a consistently high \ ‘ew q OTT a strong, quiet-faced When want displaced plenty The messenger has 
a ‘ ' : il | woman, an ideal study When mourning for the come from on high 
average mileage \ ; . , { HI WAH] of the noblest type Flower of Southern manhood with such momentum 


Darkened countless homes that, to 
When government tottered 
And chaos threatened 
The women were steadfast and unafraid. 
They were 


of Southern woman, 
holding a Bible on her 
knee, and meditating 
upon both the past 


stop herself, 
she has to force her 
» 

great wings forward 
The unveiling of the 


They are “balanced” 








tires, showing equal and the future of her Unchanged in their devotion statue was made an 
; P HAA people. Unshaken in their patriotism occasion of public re- 
resistance to wear in | AANA HWA “I decided to show Unwearied in ministrations joicing. The Legisla- 
all P l the woman of the Uncomplaining in sacrifices. ture attended the cere- 
parts c h” : ’ d Splendid in fortitude . at 
South,” states th mony in a body, as 

sculntos 16 tiie deach They strove while they wept. : : ¥ 1j 

ve eile ap cggeotiriehicage | In the rebuilding after the desolation did also several mili- 


tion of the statue, “as 
neither sad nor gay, 


Their virtues stood tary and Confederate 
As the supreme citadel organizations of the 


They are offered with an urgent request that 























H} ‘ neither defiant nor With strong towers of faith and hope State. It is the first 
} you find out what they are doing for others humble, but as digni- Around which civilization rallied memorial of the kind 
in actual every-day service hed and with an atti Rae CRemapeee ever erected independ- 
ude and expression At clouded dawn of peace ently by legislative en- 
of that simple, endur They faced the future actment 
bs ing power, of. that Undismayed by problems The inscripti yn on 
I he Fisk Rubber Company~ sphi xlike seriousness bey = ge of “pwd the memorial was ob 
. that befits one who n loving effort to hea tained by a competi- 
Dept. P Chicopee Falls, Mass. | has overcome the past Their country's wounds rs aaa to ah the 
| a ie a And with conviction oa wel ar 
. . * . * . | tr d S SOTTOWS 7 > 
Direct Factory Service in Thirty-five Cities sgh = 4 lies and sorrc That from the ashes of ruin citizens of South 
| and is equal to face Would come the resurrection Carolina [he one 
the troubles as well as Of truth chosen was written by 
| the triumphs of the With glorious vindication. Captain William E 
TW |} tuture with that s¢ Gonzales of Columbia. 
30 ’ 
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The Limited Started Right 


Here is a brief, “inside” history of the most remarkable high-powered, six-cylinder automobile ever produced. 


In 1906 we made plans to build an Oldsmobile “Six” which 
should be actually superior to all existing types, in touring 
comfort, speed, silence and reliability. 

In 1907, after exhaustive shop tests, the first car was completed 
and road tests began. In 1908 an officer of the company 
drove a finished car many thousand miles 

In the course of these try-outs, the running gear received as 
much consideration as the motor. It was found that, within 
certain limits, the larger the diameter of wheels and tires, the 
more luxurious were the riding qualities. 

In 1909 regular deliveries to the public were made. Then 
the wheel diameter was increased and the famous 42 inch 
tires became the standard equipment. The output was 
over-sold. 


[he Limited started right, has been perfected to the utmost—and is today without serious competition. 





Veteran motorists were amazed at the riding qualities revealed 
by the large tires. Ruts, bumps and cobble-stones seemed to 
disappear by magic. Record high mileages were secured, 
sometimes treble the previous average. 

The Limited of today, with its wonderful, long stroke motor and 
a multitude of improvements and refinements, is far ahead of 
the Limited of 1907. By the same token, it is ahead of other 
six-cylinder cars. 

Although the seven-passenger touring carnow runs on 43x 5 inch 
tires, it is designed soskillfully that body, i:onnet and wheelsarein 
proper artistic proportion. The centerof gravity is low, entrance 
and exitare made easy and all the linesare graceful and pleasing. 
While daringly original five years ago, the principles of its 
construction were sound, so we may say that 


Touring, Tourabout, Roadster and Limousine bodies. Prices, $5000 to $6300. The Oldsmobile 
catalogue describes all styles ot the Limited, the Autocrat and the Defende1 Sent gratis 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Dealers from Coast to Coast 


LANSING, MICH. 























About one per cent of 
your clothing outlay 
will keep you fairly 
well supplied with 


PARIS 
GARTERS 
No Metal Can Touch You 













They constitute a most prohtable 
dress investment from the standpoints 
of appearance and comfort. 


Easy to get, as the name PARIS is on 


each garter— 


They are 
guaranteed 

to satisfy. 

25 cents 
\ 50 cents 

At all dealers 
A. STEIN & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
New York, Flatiron Bid'g 


Tailored to 
Fit the Leg 






































Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Age 
prevents bitin, 
1e blend ing, seven different tobaccos a1 


The Tobace 
fiz AV OT; 


S$ are all aged. 
adds mildness; 


Fig ye Ss 


aad. Surbrug’s “Arcadia’’ is in a class 
by itself —not hing so rich in flavor—s 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY. 
204 Broadway New York 














Because SHIR-GAR (Shirt 
Garter) fills a triple purpose 
at a single price it has found 
favor with the better dre 
men 
Holds Sox Up 
Holds Shirt Down 


Does not Bind the Leg 


ssed 


Style Bs 
Style A goes a 
joe 

sle o BOs 


B S 
wale c 





a pair posty 
| SHIRT-GARTER CO 
| Box 103 Columbia, Tenn 














le, linen f e 
De Book FREE 
; Broadway New York 








| be heralded by the Weather Bureau. 


| over by a girl who was substituting. 


Employees 
Who Cannot Be 
** Fired ” 


They Would Be Discharged if They 
Failed, But They Don’t Fail 


By FRANK J. ARKINS 

r 1S impossible to get rid of some em- 

ployees. They hold their positions no 

matter what emergencies arise. They 
never shirk a complex situation. They can 
grasp success out of a complication of 
nerve-racking difficulties. 

There are men and women that manage 
to hold their positions in spite of every 
effort to “fire” them. They succeed, not- 
withstanding the exactions of bosses that 
are taskmasters, and who measure success 
by dollars and cents. Many a concern 
might almost as well hav e hanging over 
its counters and desks: excuse ac- 
cepted.” Every important. piece of “big 
business” must be “landed.” Yet there 
are men and women who remain for 
years with these houses. 

They would be discharged if they failed. 
But they never fail. They are the people 
that please liberal, though unreasonable, 
customers, and satisfy the hard employers. 
If one of the bosses be spoken to regard- 
ing his own injustice to those on his pay roll 
and his readiness to accede to the wishes 
of his patrons as to dismissal, he says con- 
cisely that a man or woman to-day must 
be equal to any emergency. Those that 
are retain their places. Not only that: they 
command any salary they may name. They 
are the important persons of a business 
organization. Men and women that are 
merely good at ordinary times, this class of 
business man holds in very little regard. 
Any of them can readily be replaced. 

This attitude on the part of certain big 
interests places the problem up to the em- 
ployee direct. 


0 


One Girl, Two Customers 


NE great retail establishment of a big 
city makes every effort to retain pres- 
ent and attract new patronage. No ex- 
cuse is accepted here if a wealthy cus- 
tomer makes complaint. Each purchaser 
demands the undivided attention of a 
saleswoman. Some patrons are self-im- 
portant and overbearing. They are look- 
ing for insults. It is a trying situation 
for the most capable saleswomen, for the 
reason that they are the ones who must 
encounter this class. The approach of 
such a customer is announced or signaled, 
and word is passed through the store, just 
as the appearance of a storm cloud would 
Sales- 
women are her like 
many tenpins 
Two appeared at the 
the store one afternoon. To the 
sternation of the manager, each 
toward the fur department. At that mo 
ment this section happened to be presided 
She 
firm 


placed in path, 


so 


same moment 


had only been in the employ of the 


a short time. The manager recognized 

the patrons, not only as social rivals but 

as bitter enemies. The girl in charge 

was signaled from another counter. She 

saw both women approaching Each 

seemed determined to obtain her atten- | 
tion. One, possibly each of them, would 

be mortally offended and the firm would 

lose the trade of one, perhaps both 


Unable to think quick enough to make 


in | 
con- |} 
turned | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


the best of a bad situation, the manager 
awaited developments. He was in hopes | 
that he might take up the ends at the 
| proper moment and smooth the ruffled | 
| feelings of his wealthy patrons Each 
had a clouded face 
Bl anche, without a moment’s hesitation 
epped forward to meet this awkward situ 
ation. She was bright-eyed and confident 
Quick Thinking 
A’ unter a short distance away 
a girl who had been arguing wit 
ustomet ver some trivial thing for 
enty minut 
The cial rivals were within ten feet 
f her when the ne saleswoman, in 
iT] uthoritative tone, spoke to the gir 
t the near-by) unter 
Tessie! Wait on this lady What do 
u meal \ h neglect? [1 report you 
‘expen Hany 
| was done Ss na ural 
and uch evident grasp of the situa 
tion tl essit taker irpri Phat 
the id eC ne customer here 
was n oubt It now depended, the 


‘it s all in n the angle i. 


The clean, smooth, 
slanting stroke 
that meets 
and cuts the 
beard at an 
angle, with- 
out pulling 
or scraping 
\\ —the stroke 
\\ of the expert 
barber—1s 
the natural stroke of the Young, and 
the ‘«any angle” feature does it. The 


Young AngeRazor 


is the diagonal stroke made safe. It shaves clean, it shaves 
quick and shaves with absolute safety. It shaves the way 
the experienced barber shaves and with an edge as keen. 
But with the barber it is expertness; with : 
you it is the Young Razor and its‘ ‘angle”’ 30 Day Trial 
feature. A touch tilts the blade, so that Dealers are authorized to 
g take back the Young and 
a straight pull on the handle produces a jiiid the purchase price, 
slanting stroke with the blade. if after using it thirty days 
There is nothing to learn—the skill seal enol 9 
is in the razor. you, send $3.00 to us, with 
Try the slanting stroke shave with a 
Young Razor. You will find the blades 
as keen and as smooth-cutting as the 
finest tempered steel, carefully ground, 
honed, and stropped, can make them. 
You will find the razor itself the light- s 
est, handiest, simplest, and most nicely 
balanced of any you have ever used. 
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same return privilege. 
Price, including 12 keen 


eye A | .00 
pic 2 


leather case 
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Young Safety Razor Co., 1729 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
nn Tie ts a sam- 

Model 





“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents ev eae, are mz aking money 
fast. Write at once {or full particulars and special offer. 

No Magenainied REQU a until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
anyone, ywhere in_the S.. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bic ycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you whee not be out one cent, 
LOW FACTORY PRIC We turnish the highest i ade bicycles it is possible to nm _ ne st 

profit above actual facto You eaee 43 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s Brhesait ind your be 





# 
DO. ‘NOT BUY A 


Bieyele , Boge of tires from anyone vi any price until you receive our catlaghen and Jeary our unheard 
sand remarkable speci 

you WILL BE ASTONISHED w kee you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our supe b 

odels at the wonde Aad low prices we can make We 

sel! the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factor We are satisfied with $1.00 profit 

bove factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can seli our bicycles under your own name plate at double 

rprices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago reta s will be 
wed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 2c, ctv’ Muurdsei'iiel""™ 

everyth' ng in the bicycle line Sl iseal prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—\n it write today for our Lar ye Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing agreat fund of interesting 
rmation It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now 


MEAD CYCLE CO. ‘Dept. N-54 ~— CHICAGO, ILL. 





* Building a Boat Is Great Sport 




















And The Brooks’ Sys- | ? 
2/. of . 
tem Saves 7s 0 ee ae — ~ 
° t 1 A 
the Ordinary Cost: ———— 
. I * a = - sd 
The pleasure of owning a boat—going * —<_* : 
where’ you will on river or lake is cae tha cai Gal 
keen But the pride of being the master-builder of your own Only Sade on ~ naoed + ety 
boat—to know what you have under you—is a tar greater satisiac- size pattern to finish by 
tion. And the building itself is recreation. The Brooks’ Knock- $25 book shows 100 other designs 
Down System of building—from canoe to cabin cruiser—not only at proportionately low prices 
ive of the cost but provides the best materials procurable > — 
und guarantees every part accurate—the whole absolutely right and seaworthy. Every Brooks 
K.-D vat is sold on a Money-back guarantee 
Spare time Winter Evenings--a little money and you can easily triple the pleasure of your 
vcation days and leisure hours. Brooks’ Boat Book Free+write for it today. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 6604 Rust Avenue, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Employees 


(Continued from page 32) 


mind of the manager, on the answer of 

uaranteed the other girl, as to whether she would 

save both. Jessie did just what might 

have been expected. She failed to see 

beyond the end of her nose, for she com- 
menced to argue. 

In the language of the manager: 

“I was hardly prepared for what fol- 
lowed. Instantly Blanche motioned to a 
dumfounded floorwalker, and said to him 
quickly : 

“ ‘Tessie is making it unpleasant for this 
lady’ (not indicating which one). ‘Will 
you please relieve her? I beg your par- 
don, madam. This is very annoying, I 
know.’ 

“Tt all occurred before the two custom- 
ers had actually reached her or spoken. 
The unauthorized reprimand came so 
briskly and was so well handled that each 
patron was more than satisfied. Blanche 
kept up a running fire of explanation, di- 
rected no more to one patron than to the 
other. She had divined the thoughts of 











ae 
, : each. By quick action she had directed 
0 If the collar doesn't set right, their wrath into another channel, and This season the fashionable tailors are 
i] it isn’t the fault of your Gay they were satisfied. finishing all trousers with belt loops. They 
ae ; While she did not know a great deal are also making belts of the same fabric as 
| Shirt: Emery neckbands are about furs, she was placed in charge of the suiting to give the latest style effect. 
a perfectly made and PRE- 9) ey ertssing Jessie 
i] SHRUNK—and come “Blanche would not listen to it. ‘If she é 
: had responded instantly the patron would I h 
ph through the wash true to size. have been dissatisfied, because she was 1S 1S a nheWw note 
5 Sleeves are cut different lengths: to fit all not at her post when she should have} . 
oO men. Fabrics are tested for color and wear. been. You will note I said “relieve” her, 1 9 
a3 ; GUARANTEED fit, color and wear. not “discharge” her. That satisfied the fl men S wear. 
‘> o Look for when you buy shirts. two ladies just as well. Besides, Jessie 


rise tor "The Bere Book of Sigin. Let knows now—we can be of great assistance 
us fill your order through your dealer. to each other in the future if you will 


’ «cc ” ; 
Se leave her at that counter. Sn t x 
DEALERS’ INTRODUCTORY OFFER “Had Blanche failed she would have ug € Fabric Belts are 


Retailers who want to boom their shirt business, 


wand mall tite Philadelphia, J | CCR, discharged, for women are employed | SNECIally woven in one piece 


Woe aay thal your Detlers’ Bpocial Oaer. to retain the good will of patrons and sell 


ee Ria fas ae sald aaa enseunecanes goods. If she had failed she would have ‘ ‘ 

RIES UEES (URI aOR ge lost both customers. The inception of her of pure wool fabric, rein- 
idea was splendid; it was her execution in : : : ° 
calling to the floor manager that diverted forced inside with a flexible 


the thoughts of these women to admira- 


tion of the perfectly natural and quick- waterproof lining. Thev 
witted girl who became a jewel in the ¢ 
selling system.” are made for wear as well 
Capitalizing an Error 
LARGE furniture house, during a as style. Every belt guar- 
price-cutting campaign for the dual 
purpose of making room for new stock anteed for a year. 
and paying for the same, advertised ex- 
tensively. Through a mistake an oak 


dining-room set was offered at a ridicu- 
lously low price. It was like giving it And they are more comfort- 
away. This was a store where a man 
was invariably discharged when he was able than any leather belt 


You—yourself—can give your ra- not equal to an emergency. 


zor a perfect edge, so it will shave The store had scarcely opened, the can ossibl be bec ause of 
apd le without pulling or smarting morning that the advertisement appeared, . Pp y e ’ 
when a woman came in. Every clerk had this e xclusive ¢ omfo rt 


New Torrey seen the error in the advertisement, and 


no one knew just what was to be done. feature 


The manager had not arrived. The pro- 


. 
Honing Strop prietor had not come down. The force 


was in a quandary. When the woman 
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A perfect 
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Our invention oe oew sharpening preparation stepped in every man felt certain she had 
, pace ne onaenustroncersmle,amienegat | come to buy the dining-room set. One 
rose give the razor a stroke or two on the sharpening by one they slipped away till only the new $] 
ae eegace bg and run it up and down the salesman remained. Alone on the floor, 
lodel can always shave with snes ant pom Ly _ he could not evade the situation. But he 
money At your dealer’s—50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 did not want to. Elastic Fabric (Patent Applied for.) 
shinee A dl eae Se een Core Fane The woman did ask to see the dining- 
ht, = formation. Booklet, all. about shaving, sent room set. Without a particle of trepida- . . : . 
‘to hee free on request. tion the young salesman responded. With} That small bit of elastic fabric (which 
ne cent. S—If t Ui ; » le . ‘way ° 
smal Honing Strop. write for our special proposition” | Smile he led the way. »|is the same color as the belt fabric) al- 
« profi Get a Torrey Razor—the best made. Certainly, madam, step this way, please. : : 
ett J.R. TORREY & CO., Dept. B, WORCESTER, MASS. _ Other -_ egg mee yee to face with a| lows the belt to give with the movements 
es | situation of this kind have taken refuge . 
re — in the statement: “We are all sold out.” of the body. Any man, be he slim or 
wrod This employee said nothing of that sort. | Stout, can wear a Snugtex Belt in perfect 
mi Two older salesmen, standing behind a ’ ; 
+ wilt be ; pao 4! comfort. -to- 
Vora yey nn near-at-hand mirror, thankful that they ort. And he’ll be up to-date in style. 
pairs and had escaped the responsibility, were 
resting amazed to hear the following dialogue : Materials—Snugtex Belts Prices—s50 cents and $1, 
ae the set, madam? are made of all wool fabrics, according to materials and 
wee - with and without the elastic trim. Guaranteed fora 
The Thiem Two-Speed The name and address?” comfort feature. With both year. 
7 Hib is a complete success “I have not said I wanted it, you know.” | tongue and tongueless buck- 
proved by 7 years’ heavy road “ £ 
seater taubbnethelaney ofmeteh. It isa bargain You had better let me | les in a variety of finishes. Where Sold—At most haber- 
Starts at turn of crank. Flies up send it to you. dashers. Not sold by mail, 
steep hills or through deep “Yes, I know. But perhaps you have | Colors—To harmonize with but if you have any difficulty 
sand as easily as hi alse I : 1 +1 ~ th f hi bl so . ° 
4eK cube anved cnet. something else I would like better. e fashionable suitings. finding Snugtex, write us 
has many other Adina A ype grays, 2 blues, and we will see that you 
new exclusive features ack and flannel white. are supplied. 


HAT was the cue he was angling for. 
“Of course, madam, this is a cheap 


Duplex 3-way carbureter saves 25 per cent gaso 
line; patented cushion spring seat and forks 


absorb all shocks and jars; handle bar control set. Now if you really want something | Get one at your Men’s Furnishing Store 























your hands never off the handle bars. Quiet- roOOC le me s —" _ 
funning motor, long, large muffler pipe and oél-tight & "A I, 1 . : ™ — ie , - | : 
motor case make it the most noiseless and cleanest And he cone tuctec ler to anot 1¢er part 
os. motorcycles. ‘Strong statements, but facts. of the store. The balance of the time he 
ax s OV 2 ° 4 
Write fe Catal caitlin, ih tn tani bent his energies toward selling her some- TRADE MARK 
€ tor Catalog exclusive advantages thing really worth while. Whenever she REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
"1 < Thiem. A few territories still open referred to the oak set, he would reply: 
or high-class selling agents. “Ves. it is a in “1, 
es, it is good—for a cheap set. This 
JOERNS-THIEM MOTOR CO. zr ; : ‘ ry : : 
AICH. American National Bank Bldg. though, is something very nice—so ar- | Smith Webbing Co., 350 Broadway, New York 
anil St. Paul, Minn. a a 
BOE RAN Pi i i Th Manufactory— Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Don’t aad Your 


Tires—Protect Them 


OU need never have a punc- 
ture, blowout, cut—or any 
other tire trouble. You can 

ride on good roads and bad with- 
out ever the need for a single tire 
repair. You can get years’ instead of 
months” wear from one set of tires. 
You can save 90 per cent of your motor car up- 
keep costs. You can have every moment of 


motoring full of pleasure and free from worry. 
Just safeguard your tires with 


Standard Tire Protectors 


Quickly and easily applied to your car—no 
mechanical ments—held firm and tight 
simply by inflation pressure. Sand or gravel 
cannot get between the Protector and the tire. 
Prices for 1912 are on an average of 20 per cent 
lower than heretofore, while the rubber and 
fabric, the only practical materials for tire pro- 
tection, are of a newly improved wearing and 
resisting quality — almost like armor plate 
around your tire. 

Free Book on Tire Protection 

It explains the whole problem of tire protec- 
tion—shows just how Standard Tire Protectors 
are the geatest motoring economy ever put into 
service. It illustrates both the smooth tread and 
our famous non-skid tread, giving you skidding 
protection in addition to tire protection, at one 
single cost. Write for this Free Book today. 


Our new scale of prices 
Dealers— for 1912 includes larger dis- 


counts to you—large as, if not larger than on 
most any other automobile accessory. Advance 
orders show a five-times increase for this year 
in the demand for Standard Tire Protectors. 
Get your share of this 
business. Write us at 
once for New Price List 
and Discounts. 


Standard Tire 

Protector Co., 

406 E. Market St., 
Akron, Ohio 
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ically combined with 
Fine for differentials and transmissions. More 


Jersey City Estab.ini1827 N. J. ey 


Stop 
That 
Squeak 


with a little 


“DIXON'S 


MOTOR GRAPHITE 


(Pulverized Flake) 





Work in between the spring leaves and on the 
bolts Dixon’s Motor Graphite mixed with oil. 
Stops the noise for good— prevents rusting. 


Dixon’s Motor Graphite is an ideal lubricant, 
forit produces on bearing surfaces a tough, 
veneer-like coating of marvelous smoothness 
which prevents metallic contact — reduces 
friction — and does away with hot bearings. 


You will get more power from your engine, 
your car will run quietly, your lubricant and 
repair bills will be less, if you use Dixon's 
Motor Graphite in every part of your car. 
Mix it with your own choice of lubricants or we 
will doit for you, as we manufacture a full line of 
greases containing Dixon’s Motor Graphite. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant 
No. 677—a highest as. mineral grease scientif- 
ixon’s Motor Graphite. 


economical than plain oil or grease. 


Send name and model of car for 
free book, “Lubricating the Motor,” 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY ry N 




















14 ft. Hydroplane, Equipped with 6 H.P. 2 cyl. 
Gray Motor, Speed 16 to 17 miles per hoar. 





e of t 3 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 454 Motors Bldg., Detroit Mich 









H. P. Gray Mc tor same as in- 
stalled ir reat val 
perfect ieigo and 
ren <r fh = $] 14 
Complete 


P 
Immediate delivery—G 

are made in the ene pest in 
World Devoted Exclusively tothe 
Manufacture of 2-eyele Motors 
We make quick st — 


r cylinder of the san 
high quelttpamecmaplats « 5 
Waits TODAY FoR BIG ENGINE BOOK 
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|tem but a new set of city officials at tl 
| election that took place a few days later 


Employees 
(Concluded from page 33) 


tistic—just such as a cultured person 
would purchase.” 

In the end he sold another set. 

All day long he used the same method— 
never once did he refuse to show or offer 
the real bargain in the store at the iden- 
tical figure for which it was advertised. 

When the manager noted that, he stepped 
into his office and marked for an advance 
in salary a man who could think quick 
enough to protect the interests of the firm. 


Meeting and Beating Competition 


NORTHERN miller, who had enjoyed 
a monopoly of the business for a 
great many years, was suddenly confronted 
with opposition. Not one elevator, but 
two, were established in the same town. 

With the coming of the new firms great 
competition was expected. The farmer 
looked for higher prices for his wheat. 
This was the situation when the opposi- 
tion mills opened, and found the old 
miller on an operating table in a hospital. 

He had been a hard man to deal with. 
He had discharged many employees. With 
him results counted. Excuses were the 
straws at which drowning men grasped 
in his world of business. He would not 
retain a man who offered them. He man- 
aged his own business, with the assist- 
ance of a foreman, who was thus left to 
facé the competition. 

When the farmers began to appear, 
they came first to the old mill and met 
the employee. 

He named a price far above the actual 
market value. Straightway the farmers 
repaired to the other millers and obtained 
a higher price. The old plant was gradu- 
ally closing down. Every day the fore- 
man offered prices slightly in advance of 
the market that made the opposition stag- 
ger, but which they met. At the end of 
two weeks the new men had bought to 
the limit. They had simply traded dol- 
lars for wheat, and until they could real- | 
ize on the stock on hand, and take up| 
their loans, negotiated for the purpose of | 
making purchases, they would have to re- | 
main out of the market. With a clear 
field and no bids against him, the foreman 
commenced to purchase. Within twenty- 
four hours his plant was turning full 
time, and at a profit. 

When the miller came back, wan and 
weak, but with his iron will unbroken, he 
tottered feebly from his automobile to his 
office. He ran over the business, and, call- | 
ing in the foreman, said: 

“T have been looking for you for years 
I did not know that you were on the other 





| side of the partition. I am going away 


and willleave you to manage the business.” 
Honesty vs. Graft 


N a town in the West there came half 
a dozen salesmen from houses repre- | 
senting concerns that, sold water pipe. 
Among them was a man from a firm that 
insisted on having at least thirty per cent 


| of all the competitive business of that sec- 
|tion. Inasmuch as there were six firms, 


it was a difficult task for the salesman 
to hold up to the requirements. 

When he arrived he discovered that the 
other five men had formed a combine 
against him. The members of the city 
council favored the combine. The man 
representing the thirty per cent efficiency 
firm was apparently “sewed up.” 

It happened that the town was in the 
throes of a political campaign, and that 
all of the councilmen who would vote 
for this contract were candidates for re- 
election. 

So the man representing the thirty per 
cent efficiency firm quietly went to a “fire 
eater” on the other side of the political 
fence, and explained everything about 
pipes, fire hydrants, valves, and the like 
He explained just what was being done 
That night there was a mass meeting, and 
when the orator of the evening arose h¢ 
electrified the crowd dS charges that, 
through collusion, the city was about to 
be cheated in the ponte = J of material 
for the new waterworks pan Charge | 
after charge, backed by figures, he pro 
duced. He exposed the “jokers” in the 
proposed contract. The men who appar- | 
ently had a walk-away suddenly found | 
themselves fighting for their politi al | 
lives. The agent for the thirty per cent 





| efficiency concern was supplying inform: 


on. While the campaign waxed hot, inl 
elf-defense the candidates who were up 
for —" closed with the , 
stood alone. The town not only htained | 


the  heory material for its waterworl 




































































Submit This Remarkable Car 
Value to Your Judgment—$950 


Automobiles are purchased by compari- 


son and by any and every comparison 
this New Repal “95” Underslung Touring Car will 


give you convincing reasons why you should buy it. 


Underslung Construction affords greater “safety,” gives a new interpretation 
p 
of what “comfort” means; is more economical on tires and gasoline; makes 
. “ce . , . . . . e 
every vital part accessible” and is certainly a demonstration in beauty of line. 


Underslung Construction is the Eventual Construction. 


Match the Value of this Touring Car—If You Can 


Specifications: 106-in. Wheel Base; 25-H. P. Motor; Four cylinders, cast 
en bloc; 334-inch Bore; 4%-inch Stroke; Dual Ignition with Magneto; 
Selective Sliding Transmission, Three Speeds forward, one reverse; Nickel Steel 
Gears; Morgan & Wright Tires, 32x 314; Quick Detachable Rims; Standard 
Equipment. Mohair Top, Boot and Windshield, $50 extra. 


Write for Catalog C of Regal Cars 


= eae Motorn@ Care Cor Detrew Mieke 


itomobilempManutacturnrens 





[SF HARRIS. 


HAVING ENGINE 
TROUBLES? 
Perhaps it’s the oil you’re using. 
If you’ve had unusual expense 
for cleaning—If you want more 


power and REAL lubrication— 
USE HARRIS OILS. 


HARRIS OILS last longest 
and every drop counts. If 
you seek REAL economy— 
JISE HARRIS OILS. 


If your 

dealer does 

not sell HARRIS 

OILS, send 80 cents 

tor 1 gal. can or $3.75 

for § gal. can and we will 
ship same prepaid, 


A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


126 S. Water St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
143 No. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


amdate SL 4ROOM UMMER 3 
Pe SCorrace 208 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit, hardware, glass, doors, geen bt 
shingles, paint, nails No skilled labor req uired. One hundred 
designs. Prices from $12 5 up. Quick shipment. Guaranty Gold Bond 
behind every sale, Save nearly half on usual cost nvestigat 





















Send stamps for catalog E-1 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


and Oregon. 








Toppan Power Dories and Motors 
fe seat 
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TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 12 Haverhill , Boston, Mass. | 











attractive prices mailed free. DORRETY, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
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Decline and Fall of Heliopolis 


(Continued from page 19) 


Hanna replied good-naturedly: “There’s 
some bologna sausage and what’s left of 
a bag of crackers.” 


HE stranger promptly seated himself 
at the table and devoured the provi- 

sions mentioned. It was evident that he re- 
flected while eating. Having finished the 
meal, he arose, removed his cloth cap and 
faded overcoat and deposited them on the 
table; then turned the chair so as to face 
the group around the stove and reseat d 
himself. His appearance was now oddly 
altered, for the cap, pulled down to his 
brows in a highwaymanly fashion, had 
concealed a broad and noble forehead 
which a sculptor might have taken as a 
model for a statue of Philanthropy. Even 
the disorder of his thin, dust-colored 
hair conveyed an intellectual suggestion. 
Wiping the cracker crumbs from his chin, 
he inquired with a mildness in keeping 
with his altered appearance: “What town 
is this?” 

“Heliopolis,” the editor replied. 

“Michigan?” the stranger asked. 

“Michigan,” the editor answered. 

“Michigan is a grand old State,” the 
stranger observed. “Gentlemen, my name 
is Webster — Pleasant G. Webster. At 
times I am a victim of intemperance. 
Then I usually start in a given direction 
and keep going until my money and legs 
play out. Wherever I land, I stay. | 
never yet landed in a town that had a 
printing press in it where I couldn’t make 
a living. The press, gentlemen — she’s 
mightier than the sword. A drop of ink 
makes millions think. So with your per- 
mission,” he concluded, more particularly 
addressing Captain Hanna, “I'll sleep on 
the floor to-night and go to work in the 
morning.” 


LITTLE later, as the three friends 

parted for the night, Captain Hanna 
observed indulgently: “Oh, well, he'll be 
sober in the morning and he can hoof 
it to Petersville by dark if he gets a fair 
start. Probably he’ll be gone before I get 
around.” 

That getting around occurred soon 
after eight o’clock, when Captain Hanna 
discovered that Pleasant Webster, far 
from being gone, had swept the office, 
built a fire, and was industriously clean- 
ing up a long-neglected case of display 
type. His shirt sleeves were rolled above 
the elbows, a big and dirty printer’s apron 
enveloped him, and he was brushing away 
at the gummy type as cheerfully as though 
the editorial desk were stacked with copy 
for advertisements. 

“Good morning,” said Pleasant Web- 
ster sociably, wetting his brush in the 
benzine. “I was just waiting until you 
got around to start the make-up. I see 
you come out Friday.” 

Captain Hanna surveyed the office floor, 
which had been sprinkled and thoroughly 
swept for the first time in a month; he 
noted that the pot-bellied stove had been 
cleaned out and the ashes emptied; that 
fresh sawdust filled the box provided es- 
pecially for Judge Summy; he looked 
over at the personification of industry in 
the big apron; and remorse constricted 
his heart. 

“Stranger,” he said, with sad_ yet 
friendly candor, “this paper is in the 
hands of an agent to sell—by mail. 
That's the only good reason for its com- 
ing out at all.” 


OT only, indeed, did the “Sun” still 
print advertisements of concerns that 

had deserted Heliopolis months before, but 

many items in its local columns were 
evolved wholly out of the editor’s fertile 
imagination. Thus anyone at a distance 
whose impressions of Heliopolis were 
derived from the “Sun’s” weekly reflec- 
tion would have judged it to be the same 
hopeful town it had once been. There 
was an expectation in the editorial breast 
—ever growing fainter—that some one at 
a distance might purchase the “Sun” on 
the basis of such impressions. 

os believe you said your name was Web- 
ster,” the editor added. “I'll tell you can- 
didly, Mr. Webster, as one printer to an- 
other, Petersville is nineteen miles south 
of here. The railroad track is the near- 
est way. The snow can’t be over a foot 
deep. If you start right away you will 
make it by dark.” pe 

Receiving this kindly suggestion, Pleas- 
ant continued to scrub his types, but with 
a sl wer and more meditative motion. 

“Nineteen miles south, you say,” he re 
marked thi ught fully “T expect that’s 


i} 
\ 


where I got off. I know the town mar- 
shal showed me a railroad track that he 
said was fine for walking. I’m a man, 
Captain Hanna, that hates to go back.” 

“Well, if you go north far enough 
you'll strike the copper country,” the 
editor suggested. 

3ut this suggestion aroused no en- 
thusiasm in Pleasant’s breast. For some 
time he scrubbed type in a reflective and 
abstracted manner; then repeated dog- 
gedly: “I never saw the town with a 
printing press in it where I couldn’t make 
a living.” With the blackened brush poised 
in one hand and a gummy upper-case W 
in the other, he looked over at the an- 
cient machine from which the “Sun” was 
issued and observed: “She’s mightier than 
the sword, Captain Hanna. A drop of 
ink makes millions think.” 


“ response to this inspiring sentiment, 
the editor sighed, removed his overcoat, 
clumped gloomily over to the compositor’s 
case, took up the stick and began setting 
up a headline which had appeared at 
intervals in the “Sun” for some _ six 
years: “Large Paper Mill May Locate 
Here.” 

He had got down to the familiar exor- 
dium beginning, “To insure this splendid 
improvement for Heliopolis let all turn 
in and put a shoulder to the wheel,” 
when Pleasant Webster’s voice broke the 
mournful silence. 

“T suppose you get the county’s official 
printing,” he said. 

“I get the delinquent tax list,” the edi- 
tor replied, cynically; “the delinquent tax 
list and the weeds are the only things 
left in Heliopolis that grow.” 

‘How’s that?” Pleasant inquired with 
interest. 

“Why, half the lots have been aban- 
doned,” Captain Hanna explained. “When 
a man abandons a lot, naturally he stops 
paying taxes on it, so the lot has to be 
advertised as delinquent. We advertised 
a hundred and eighteen lots this year at 
the legal rate of forty cents a lot. You 
can’t make Petersville by dark, Mr. Web- 
ster, unless you start right away.” 

But Pleasant continued to scrub type, 
and when he had made the display case 
presentable, he addressed himself to the 
recondite art of casting a new ink roller. 
Toward noon, glancing through the win- 
dow at the illimitable snow-covered waste 
of pine stumps, he inquired: “What's this 
land around here worth, anyway?” 

“Well,” Captain Hanna replied, “for 
what you might call immediate purposes 
it ain’t worth anything. If a man wanted 
to buy it for speculation, I suppose it 
might be worth somewhere from eight 
to sixteen cents a square mile.” 


VEN this seemed not to discourage 
Pleasant Webster. Throughout the day 
he busied himself in the little printing 
office, quite as though he had been prom- 
ised a permanent position at good wages. 
When the three friends assembled that 
evening they found a cherry-red patch 
on the distended abdomen of the cast- 
iron stove. The kerosene lamp was not 
only trimmed and burning, but the chim- 
ney had been cleaned and the tin reflector 
burnished. They found, also, Mr. Web- 
ster seated at the editorial desk dispatch- 
ing a modest meal of bologna and crack- 
ers. Having finished the meal and wiped 
the cracker crumbs from his chin, he 
moved the long-legged compositor’s stool 
to a more convenient position, mounted 
it and addressed the company. 
“Gentlemen,” he began gravely, “I’m a 
man that hates to go back. I’ve made it 
a rule to stick wherever I’ve landed, and 
I never yet saw a town with a printing 
press in it where I couldn’t make a living 
I admit the outlook here ain’t first-class; 
but a printing press—she’s mightier than 
the sword. So I’ve got a proposition to 
lay before you gentlemen.” 


R. NUTT glanced furtively at Judge | 


Summy for some sign of the judge’s | 


opinion as to whether the 
sober. 


stranger was 


“My experience has_ been,” 
continued, “that there’s just about as 
much show for a man in one place as 
there is in another In a bigger town 
there’s more business, 
fellows out after it. If you go to a city 
you find there’s a million times as much 
business and a million times as much com 
petition. So stick where you land and 
build up what you’ve got is my motto 


This town, I find, has got one sure and 





Pleasant | 


but there are more | 
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It Works Automatically — 







Wella 
Eee, 


Absolutely prevents acciden- 
tal discharge because a bar of 
solid steel stands between the face 
of hammer and frame so that the 
firing pin cannot touch the cartridge 
until the trigger is purposely pulled to fire a shot. 


8, 


Requires No Thought! 


This makes a COLT the ideally safe, confidence-inspiring 
revolver for Home Protection. 


CANNOT BE PREMATURELY DISCHARGED by being 
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dropped, by the hammer slipping when partly cocked, or by f 


being struck a blow. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Colt with the Positive Lock 


Catalog 14, describing all COLT models mailed free on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Internationa 


1 Champion 


Absolute proof of the superi- 
ority of Marmon design and 
manufacture is shown in the 
records of Marmon service. 





The reputation of the Marmon is based upon 
proven principles of design, carefully fol- 
lowed through every step of construction 
in an institution of sixty years experience. 
The result—a car that represents the best 
of automobile values—will prove its superi- 
ority. An investigation may be made by 
requesting printed matter of us, by calling 
on our dealer in your locality or by inquiry 
among owners of Marmon cars. 


Made on one chassis—a body 
type for every pegueremene 
Tourin zg Car 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
Indianapolis Established 1851 Indiana 
Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
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AIMS EASY 


AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 
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eware 
Warm Weather 
Brings Burglars 


LL told, there are over 250,000 burglars in this country, 
Williams P. Sheridan, 
«<In the winter,’’ 


says 
famous detective, in a magazine article. 
he says, ‘the burglar works mostly in the 
cities, and in the spring, summer and fall in the country and small towns. 
There isn’t much of the United States they leave uncovered or many kinds 
of houses they overlook.”’ 


Beware! With a criminal who invades your home take no chance. 
If you have words with him, let him know your power is the power of the 10-shot 
Savage Automatic. If he attacks, your defense will be the defense of a crack shot. 

The Savage makes you a crack shot because you aim it straight instinctively. It 
gives you abundant defense because its ten shots can be fired by pressing the trigger ten times. 
All ten shots can be fired in less than three seconds. 

The peril of the burglar may become a reality any night, as everyone knows in 
the bottom of his heart. In such an emergency, if you have a Savage Automatic, your 
wife and family are protected, even in your absence. 

Your own dealer will send you a Savage Automatic if you *phone. 


ADVICE WHAT TO DO A NEW SAVAGE RIFLE 
Send 6c in stamps for books telling just what Send also for our handsome free rifie cata- 
to do if you wake up and find a burglar in your logue, explaining the new Savage 20-shot repeater 
house or in your room—advice given by police -22 cal.), 20 inch barrel, military bolt action, 
authorities. weight 4 lbs., $6.50. 


> 


Address: Savage Arms Company, 824 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 








You Buy this “American” at Factory Price, - - $139.65 


Complete in Every Detail. Luggage Carrier and Tandem Attach t Included at this Price. 


WHY YOUR CHOICE SHOULD BE AN 


““AMERICAN’”’ 


Don’t judge the “American” by its low price alone. 
Judge it by its performance, by its records. It has won 
its share of speed and economy tests and is up-to-date in 








READ—STUDY and 
COMPARE these 


Specifications — 


Engine—Long stroke full 4% H. P., 
starts from saddle, Muffler*cut out. 


Tires—standard make, 28x2% inches get a fully tested and inspected machine. 


Fork—Double spring carries a three year contract guarantee against defect. 
Magneto—On magneto models, Bosch ‘ A " " 

or Herz. We promise immediate delivery on orders placed 
} em ————— - ~ 3 now. Or, upon receipt of a deposit of $20, we 

pe wis ol-wris . . . 

Flat Belt and Idler—Option V belt will reserve an “American” for future delivery 
Brake—Musselman Coaster and protect you against any change in price. 
Saddle—Troxel, largest size made 





Pedals—Standard large sized 
Stand—Polding, heavy and substantial 
Luggage Carrier and eae Seat— 


No extra charge 
Tool Bag—And full 


High-Grade 
Standard Equipped 


Bicycle 


set of tools, m 














oni aen Our bicycles have all latest improve- 

inish—Rich enamel, red with broad men . toe t ke Nae atiat : norted 

stripe edged in gold, heavy nickeled me nts, coaster brake, rolier Chain, imported 
plated parts pedals. 

If you are not satisfied with the Our new 1912 literature is a regular 
American, memes Motor Cycle and Bicycle ene cyclopedia. It 
my company, an personally, tells you just what you war ‘ 
will pay you back the fullamount ol post what you * 
you paid. know. Write for it today, now 

Tell which you are interested 
eee in—a Motor Cycle or Bicycle. 


AMERICAN 


3420 American Bldg., 
36 


MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY 
A. J. MUSSELMAN, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The finest possible to build, made of | every detail. You can not get better equipment on any | 
the best material in every part, de- other make of motor cycle, for the simple reason there | 
signed by the leading motor cycle 7 2 P 

designer in the United States. is none better made or sold by any maker in the world. 
Lubrication—Force feed. You get the best of everything. Not only this, but you 


Every machine | 


| served contemptuously : 
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Decline and Fall of Heliopolis 


(Continued from page 35 


steady source of revenue—the delinquent 
tax list. So if that’s all you’ve got, gentle- 
men, that’s certainly what you ought to 
stick to and build up.” 


HILE the three friends were struck 

speechless with astonishment, Pleas- 
ant explained earnestly, emphasizing the 
points by drilling his right index finger 
into his left palm: 

“The law in this State, as I understand 
it, says the county officials shall make a 
certificate to the State Auditor showing 
what lots and lands are delinquent on 
taxes, and the State Auditor shall then 
advertise that list of lots and lands in a 
newspaper published where the same is 
located and shall pay that paper forty 
cents for each lot and land so advertised. 
It’s cast-iron and copper-riveted, as I un- 
derstand it, and the State Auditor can’t 
get out of advertising all lots that the taxes 
ain’t paid on. Is that correct, Judge! 

“Why, that’s correct enough as far as 
it goes, " Judge Summy replied; “but—” 

“Excuse me,” Pleasant interrupted. “And 
as I understand the law in this State, 
there’s nothing at all to prevent anybody 
from laying out town lots from here to 
the Canadian border. All he’s got to do 
is get title to the land and then go file 
a plat. Ain’t that so?” 

“Of course, anybody can lay out an ad- 
dition,” Judge Summy began; and sud- 
denly sat upright in his chair as a start- 
ling thought struck him. 

“Exactly,” said Pleasant with modest 
triumph. “My idea is just to get title to 
a few sections of this good-for-nothing 
land and lay it off in town lots—Web- 
ster’s addition to Heliopolis, say. Every 
lot in the addition will be taxed. Nobody 
will pay the taxes. Consequently the 
State Auditor will have to advertise every 
lot as delinquent and pay forty cents for 
the same. If we lay out ten thousand 
lots, we’ve got a sure, steady income, 
right out of the State Treasury, of four 
thousand dollars a year from now to the 
end of time. I ain’t figured out the finer 
details, so I don’t know just how much 
land we'd need to lay out ten thousand 
lots. I suppose there’s nothing in the law 
to prevent our making the lots very small. 
I dare say you gentlemen have got some- 
thing or other—a dog or a shotgun or 
something like that—you could swap for 
as much land as we'd need. I’m not a 
capitalist myself, but I leave it to you 
whether the idea don’t entitle me to come 
in for an equal share.” 


BOUT an hour later Judge Summy 

stood in front of the kerosene lamp 
earnestly perusing a copy of compiled 
statutes. Closing the book at length and 
removing his spectacles, he delivered judg- 
ment with fitting solemnity: “The law is 
mandatory. The State Auditor can’t get 
away from it to save his soul. I believe, 
boys, it’s a cinch.” 

A smile gradually formed upon Cap- 
tain Hanna’s rugged visage, broadening 
and leaking out through his coarse black 
whiskers. “We'll make Heliopolis blos- 
som like the rose,” he said. 

Several weeks later Pleasant Webster 
spent one forenoon setting up a neat lit- 
tle handbill, a proof of which he exhib- 
ited. to the three friends when they as- 
sembled in the evening. It began: 


Guess Tuts Ripp_E AND Get A City Lot 

ABSOLUTELY FREE oF Cost!!! 

My First Makes Honey. 

My Second is Found in Red. 

My Third in He or Her. 

My Fourth Comes First 

My Fifth when Doubled is Profane 

My Whole is the Staff of Life. 


Having read thus far, Judge Summy ob- 
“Why, it’s ‘Bread.’ 
fool could guess that.” 

“Sure!” Pleasant replied. “And even if 
he didn’t guess it, we’d give him a lot 
You see, we’ve got to wait quite a spell 
for any returns on our tax proposition. 
My idea is to get a couple of thousand 
people to accept lots in Webster’s addi- 
tion to Heliopolis, absolutely free of cost 
3ut as you'll see down at the bottom they 
must send a dollar and a half to the regis- 
trar of deeds to have the deed recorded 
Who wouldn’t pay a dollar and a half to 


Any 


have ~ deed recorded if he could get 
the lot for nothing?” 
“But how are you going to reach any 


two thousand people?” 
dubiously. 


“Well, 


Mr. Nutt inquired 


sir,” said Pleasant gravely, 


“my 


experience has been that about ninety-nine 
country newspapers out of a hundred wil] 
print an advertisement first and find out 
whether they’re going to get paid for it 
afterward. My idea is to strike off some 
neat letter heads and envelopes for a con- 


cern that we call, say: ‘The Hiram P. 
Jones Advertising Agency, Room 2157 
First National Bank Building, Detroit’— 


or any other name and address that looked 
plausible, you see. Then we'd take a 
newspaper directory and pick out about 
five hundred country weeklies down South 
and out West. Each of those papers 
would receive a copy of this advertise- 
ment from the Hiram P. Jones Agency, 
First National Bank Building, and so on, 
with instructions to run the ad for six 
consecutive weeks next to reading matter 
and send in the bill. It’s a cinch that a 
lot of those papers would print the ad 
right away. By the time they found out 
there wasn’t any Hiram P. Jones Agency 
it wouldn’t make any difference—that is, 
it wouldn’t make any difference to us. I’m 
relying right along, gentlemen, on the 
power of the press. She’s mightier than 
the sword. A drop of ink makes mil- 
lions think.” 

T WAS snowing at Heliopolis and 

biting cold. The entire paunch of the 
cast-iron stove in the “Sun” office was 
suffused with a beautiful pink glow. Mid- 
way between the stove and the door, Judge 
Summy, Captain Hanna, Mr. Nutt, and 
Pleasant Webster sat around a small table 
playing euchre. Smiles hovered upon their 
lips. Their eyes sparkled amiably. From 
time to time the room rang with their 
genial laughter. 

Heliopolis had been steadily disinte- 
grating. More than a year and a half be- 


fore the railroad track had been torn up 
A mile out of town broken telegraph 
wires, dangling from poles that stood 


awry, swayed forlornly in the bitter wind. 
The poles nearer town had been cut down 
and used for fuel by Heliopolis’s few :e- 
maining inhabitants. That summer the 
town hall had been sold for sixty dollars 
to Mr. Peter Schnoor, an enterprising 
Dutch merchant of Petersville, who moved 
it thither and used it to store baled hay in. 

Outside all was desolate; but hearty 
cheer reigned in the “Sun” office. A hand- 
some new fur overcoat, the property of 
Judge Summy, lay upon the editorial table. 
Captain Hanna had but recently returred 
from a four weeks’ hunting expediticr in 
Canada and was still overflowing with 
reminiscences of it. Prosperity had 
brought out “folks” and old home ties in 
Pleasant Webster as the warm spring sun 
causes dormant seed to sprout. He had 
spent part of the summer visiting long- 
neglected kin in Pennsylvania—riding in 
Pullmans instead of freight cars. Mr. 
Nutt was revolving the bold project of a 
trip to California. He was a prudent 
man, but calculated that his income really 
warranted such a journey. 

Swinging the left bower above his head, 
Judge Summy brought it down with a vic- 
torious thump upon Pleasant Webster’s 
ace, and sang out: “She’s mightier than 
the 


sword, you lobster!” Whereupon 
all laughed heartily, for by that time 
Pleasant’s phrase was a standing joke 


among them. 


HEY were still laughing when the front 

door burst open and a strange man 
strode in amid a swirl of snow. Any strange 
man would have been sufficiently startling; 
but at the first glimpse, against a back- 
ground of night and snow, this man seemed 
to bear upon his shoulders a mere feature- 
less red ball. The blood of the four com- 
rades chilled in their veins. A second or 
so passed before they perceived that the 
hideous splotch was only a red woolen 
muffler. A human voice issuing from its 
folds and addressing some one outside 
completely assured them that the visitor 
was quite mundane and had presumably 
driven up from Petersville, for the man 
outside was saying ‘“Giddap!” 

Having unswathed his head, 
off a fur cap, thrown back a 
ulster, and removed a pair of thick woolen 
mittens, the stranger stood revealed as a 
stocky, smooth-shaven, red-headed young 
man, who smiled sociably down upon them 
and said: “Hope I’m not intruding, gen- 
tlemen.” 

He had, as his amiable conversation 
presently disclosed, driven up from Peters- 
ville. His driver and himself proposed to 
spend the night with Mr. Larsen, one of 
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The Typewriter 


That Needs No 
Attachments 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 
Ball Bearing — Long Wearing 
| ater! device essential to the 


routine typewriting of the 

average business is self con- 
tained in the L. C. SMITH—and is 
included in the purchase price. 

The tabulator and biller is an 
integral part of the machine. It is 
not an added attachment to be paid 
for separately. 

The back spacer is operated from 
the keyboard. The pressure roll 
lock-and-release device permits 
quick insertion and removal of 
loose-leaf work. 

Decimal tabulating and condensed 
billing are done more quickly and 
more simply than with expensive 
attachments. The automatic paper 
fingers allow writing upon large 
envelopes, cards, or paper the width 
of a postage stamp. 

The L. C. SMITH possesses so 
many exclusive features that they 
cannot ali be specified in a single 
advertisement. 


& Mail a postal for literature today. 
L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Branches in all principal cities 








2H. P. ENGINE 


With inanes, including pro- 
peller and stuffing box, 


ec. FOR 
| ALL KINDS 
OF BOATS 

















Used in 
Govern- 
ment Harbor 
Service and Chicago Police 
Boats, Extra power and 
extra wear Compact, 
reliable, silent, low run 
ning cost. The perfect 
two-cycle reversing en- 


gine. 2-year guaran- 
tee. A woman or 
child can run it. 3, 


4, 6, 10 H. P.—pro- 

portionately low priced. 

Special prices to boat builders 

and agents. Book Free 

NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
720 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 











Years of close study to the requirements of those 
who know the best stationery at the right price 
has resulted in the production of the 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It meets the needs of the most fastidious corre- 
spondents. Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot 
supply you send us his name and we will send 
you samples free. Write for Package No. 6. 


Samuel Ward Co,, 





57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











BRASS BANDS 
FORMING— 


Send Your Name 


We will send you full instruc- 











and fun; this is campaign 





Easy pa nts accepted on instrumer 
LYON & HEALY 
25-94 E. Adams St., Chicago 


 PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, ground 
for smooth writing—the perfection of 
pens. For every style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


ts. 



























Fall a Heliopolis 


( Continued from page 36) 
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Heliopolis’s few remaining unofficial and 
nonjournalistic inhabitants. Moreover, he 
came in search of investment. The light 
in the “Sun” office burned that night until 
the unusual hour of eleven while the quin- 
tet engaged in interesting discussion. 

At eight o’clock next morning Judge 
Summy, Captain Hanna, Mr. Nutt, and 
Pleasant Webster gathered in the office of 
the registrar of deeds. 

“Of course, we don’t know exactly what 
this fellow’s got up his sleeve,” Judge 
Summy began in confidential undertone, 
keeping a precautionary eye upon the door. 
“It’s a cinch that a man who wasn’t a 
lunatic or an awful sucker wouldn’t put 
good money into this stuff unless he did 
have something up his sleeve. But he 
surely didn’t make the trip in this weather 
just for his health, and I think we ought 
to be open-minded about it. Three years 
ago I’d ’a’ said under oath that a chip- 
munk couldn’t make a living off this whole 
township. But see what we four fellows 
have made off it. That ought to keep us 
open-minded. Maybe this fellow’s smarter 
than we are and can make a still better 
thing.” 


WAS reading the other day,” said 

Pleasant Webster meditatively, “what 
a big New York lawyer argued about the 
trusts. He argued that if you had a busi- 
ness that brought in six thousand dollars 
a year sure and steady, you was entitled 
to sell the public a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds or stock on it be- 
cause you could pay six per cent on a 
hundred thousand dollars. Where will 
you find a business with an income any 
surer or steadier than ours? Most of it 
comes right out of the State treasury 
under the law, and we’ve demonstrated 
that at least one hundred persons per 
month will accept deeds to city lots and 
pay a dollar and a half apiece for having 
the deeds recorded. If this man wants a 
sure investment for his capital, I don’t 
see where he could do better than deal 
with us.” 

“Suppose, now,” Judge Summy sug- 
gested cautiously, “that you go over to 
the printing office, Pleasant, and kind of 
sound around him along those lines when 
he drops in. The rest of us better keep 
away. We don’t want him to get the 
notion that we’re overanxious for his 
money or that we ain’t got plenty of busi- 
ness to attend to.” 


O snow was falling this night; but it 

had turned pitch dark directly after 
the early winter sunset and the cold was 
intense. 

The valiant little pot-bellied stove was 
red all over, yet the windows of the “Sun” 
office were thick with frost and there 
was a decided chill in the corners of the 
room. 

Captain Hanna and Mr. Nutt sat at 
either side of the stove. Pleasant Web- 
ster moved restlessly about, thoughtfully 
twisting his slim mustache. The card 
table was put away. Silence and an air 
of anxiety pervaded the room. 

“There’s no telling whether he got 
through to Petersville,’ Pleasant Webster 
observed. ‘Probably the trains are all 
tied up with this last snow.” 

Captain Hanna ran his fingers nerv- 
ously through his spiky hair. “If his train 
was late, I hope he ain’t trying to drive 
over to-night,” he said, forebodingly. “It’s 
black as a stack of cats and ten below 
zero.” 

“T don’t believe he’d do anything rash,” 
Mr. Nutt murmured, as one hoping against 
hope. 

Something about the building snapped 
explosively from the cold, and the three 
friends gave a sympathetic shudder. A 
moment later they heard sleigh bells out- 
side and hurried to the door regardless of 
the temperature. The light streaming 
from the office met the fainter beams of 
a lantern tied to the tongue of a sleigh, 
and revealed the forequarters of two 
horses whose breasts were white with 
frost and whose heads were obscure in 
steam issuing from their nostrils. With 
kindly solicitude the comrades hurried to 
the sleigh and assisted a fur-swathed, 
half-frozen bundle to alight. The bundle 
was only partially locomotory, and they 
helped it into the office. With rare gen- 
erosity they forbore to ask a single ques- 
tion until Judge Summy was shucked out 
of the bundle, thawed into life, and in- 
vigorated with a swig of spirits. 

They observed, however, that as the 
frozen grimace of bodily pain melted 
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nomical. 








TH! UNIVERSAI 


Don’t foot it—Fordit! It’s 
almost as economical—and 
you'll get there quicker, 
safer, 
has made the horse and 
buggy a lavish extrava- 
oance. 
car—and seventy-five 
thousand new Fords will 
go into service this year. 


The Ford 


easier. 


It’s the people’s 


And mark you this—there is no other car like the 


Ford Model T. 


It’s lightest, rightest—most eco- 


The two-passenger car costs but $590, 
f.o. b., Detroit, complete with all equipment, the 
five-passenger but $690. 
logue and name of your nearest Ford dealer from 
the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Today get latest cata- 













































































Models for Every 


Line of Business 


National City Bank 
of New York 


Endorses the WALES 


OME seven years ago this great 

nancial institution purchased 
2 WALES Visible Adding and List- 
ing Machines—gave them the merit- 
proving test of five years rigid 
service — after which they bought 
6 more — and now as a final proof 
of their implicit confidence in the 
WALES, have ordered 37 more, 
making 45 WALES in all. That is 
what the National City Bank of New 
York thinks of the 


WALES 


Visible “3 


























Enthusiastic endorsement of the 
WALES has been given by over 
1500 other banks—by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.—by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.—by the Victor Talking 
Machine Co.—by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad — by the United States 
Government (user of 264 WALES) 

and by thousands of users in 
every line of business. 


Free trial—easy payments if you wish 


It has paid the above-mentioned con- 
cerns of national reputation and it will 
pay YOU to investigate our claims for 
WALES superiority based on its com- 
plete visibility, high speed, easy action, 
and unusual durability—all insured by 
our 5-year guarantee in writing—visi- ¢ 
ble proof of the only “service” that a Pin 
insures your adding machine ¢ Coupon 


é a t Saw to your 
investment without taxing it. ; * Letterhead 









¢ 


Send particu- 


all the facts if you mail the coupon. Ps lars of your free 

; trial offer and 

* @ booklet describing 

The Adder Machine Company gf the WALES Visible, 

263 Walnut Street, Kingston Station, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. eo’ Name - 


Agents In All Leading Cities 


¢ 
s" Address ' 


i 
Business 


37 














DID YOU KNOW 


ft that Farm Journal was 
the first publication 
to absolutely guarantee 
the reliability of its 
advertisers? 
The 


"Fair Play” notice 
to that effect has been 
running on our first 
page since 1880. 


When an advertiser gets 
# into Farm Journal, the 
# worth of his wares is 
# accepted as a matter of 
# course. 

# 

# With confidence estab- 
# lished, selling is easy 
# sailinge 

# 

# Wilmer Atkinson Company 
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# Publishers 

# FARM JOURNAL 

# Philadelphia 

: jrruo Clee 7, 

; é Out 700,000 
# capes af $3.50 pn tnt 
# 

# : 
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Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 





Have your own Garage—make sure no one is using your car 
without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly Garage 
charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 


- 
Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 
Shipped complete, F. 0. B, Cincinnati, on receipt of $72.50. 
Any man can set it up, ready for use, in a few hours, Bilne 
prints and simple directions come with shipment, 
10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet high. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, 
Weatherproot, Indestructible. Locks most securely. An 
artistic structure any owner will be proud of.- Booklet, with 
full description and illustration, sent on request. (65) 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 641-681 Eggleston Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 








MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 





CANT SINK 


Famous Yale and Harvard models 


highest grade 
materials—finest finish—the strongest canoe built. 
In each end is a Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other 
canoe on the market has this essential feature. 
Wealso manufacture steel launches, row boats, etc. 
Write for magnificent catalogue, illus- 
trated in colors free— postpaid 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
353 Franklin Street 


Salem, Ohio 














Don’t Take Em Off 


Your trousers can be creased 
right on you (or off if you pre 












vow 


fer) in five minutes with the 
“Nu-Pantz” creaser. Save 
$10.00 to $20.00 per year and 
add hundreds of dollars 
. to your personal ap- 
a) pearance by writing for 
the “Nu-Pantz”’ folder. 


Address 
RACINE CREASER CO. 
12th Street, Racine, Wis. 


Reliable Selling Agents Wanted 


| Give present business 
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|the desk at a. bound. 





Decline and Fall of Heliopolis 


(Concluded from page 37) 


from his ruddy countenance a dark ex- 
pression of wrath and despondency re- 
placed it. Wiping his lips with the back 
of his hand after having fortified himself 
a second time from the flask, the judge 
blurted out his message: 

“We ain’t got a show on earth, boys. 
| They just laughed at me down there at 
Lansing. The bill that wipes Heliopolis 
out of existence will pass the Legislature 
without a vote against it.” 

The friends received this announcement 
in funereal silence. After a long moment 
Captain Hanna himself spat despitefully 
upon the valiant little stove. 

“I ran across that red-headed reporter 
pup down there,” Judge Summy observed, 
glowering somberly at the stove. “Of 
course, I couldn’t do anything there. But 
when I think of that dog coming away 
up here and driving over from Petersville 
in the snow and hanging around a whole 
day just to get material for an article to 
ruin us with—I’d like to meet him back 
of this office a few minutes.” 


There was another silence, which Mr. 
Nutt broke by saying with a resigned 
sigh: “Oh, well, I suppose the shrimp has 
to do something to earn a living.” 

But Pleasant Webster had stepped over 
to the editorial table and taken from one 
of its dusty drawers a month-old, care- 
fully preserved copy of a metropolitan 
newspaper. The last column on the front 
page—under big headlines—and two col- 
umns of the second page were devoted to 
a description of Heliopolis, which was em- 
bellished with several illustrations, and 
included a table showing the:sums paid 
out of the State treasury for advertis- 
ing tax-delinquent lots in Webster’s addi- 
tion. 

“Right there’s what done it, gentlemen,” 
said Pleasant gravely, holding up the 
sheet and tapping it with his forefinger. 
“Right there’s what done to Heliopolis the 
same thing that Mount Etna done to Pom- 
pey. Say what you please, she’s mightier 
than the sword. A drop of ink makes 
millions think.” 





“All of It” 


(Concluded from page 21) 


The warden looked politely incredulous. 

“If you have been led to believe,” he 
said, “that any such complicated piece of 
machinery as that could have been de- 
vised and produced in the prison and 
taken out of the walls without my knowl- 
edge, you have been grossly deceived. It 
is entirely out of the question. Inlow is 
a skillful mechanic, but slightly off men- 
tally. He has a mania for drawing, and 
I think has talked of a very intricate me- 
chanical device which he expected to build 
and patent, but nothing but drawings ever 
came of it. 

“Will you send for the man; let his own 
demeanor and his own story convince you 
of the truth or falsity of my statement?” 
asked Mr. Bright in an even voice. 

“Certainly,” answered the warden. 

“Take,” he said when the old man came, 
“this is Mr. Bright. He is interested in you.” 


HE old convict gazed curiously for a 

moment from one man to the other, 
and then his eyes lighted as they caught 
the glitter of the machine of nickeled steel 
where it rested on the desk. With a low 
cry he leaped forward, and then stopped 
abruptly. He remembered that he was a 
prisoner. 

The warden nodded, and he crossed to 
With a peculiar 
humming that was like the purr of an 
animal, he passed his hands over the ma- 
chine, taking in every line of its beautiful 
proportions, gloating over it with eyes full 
of fondness. As he looked, the prison- 
worn face, with its pasty pallor, with its 


| ghastly lumps and hollows, that were al- 


most like the features of a_ skeleton, 
|seemed to take on a fullness and a 
| radiance. 


Sizes come | 


| ward, 


| the 
| makeshifts and 


Oddly enough, he did not at first seem 
to notice the old model. When he did, 
he picked it up and scanned it curiously 
but also critically. A smile, half cynical 
and half triumphant, played about his 
lips; but when he saw the many awk- 
woman-tied knots with which the 
several parts had been bound together, his 
face sobered, and he put it down and 
gazed at it with a kind of reverence. 
After all, however, his ideal was the pol- 
ished, merchantable machine. That to 
which he had become attached during the 
long years of his imprisonment was not 
model, not a bundle of patches, of 
crudities, but a glowing 


ideal. The polished thing of nickeled 


| steel and enamel was the realization of 





| for what you have done 


his dream 
“Inlow,” asked the warden gravely, 
“ ¢ nsfia® o >” 
where did this machine come from? 
Inlow laid a hand upon the thing of 
wood and wire and strings and scraps, and 
pointed silently toward the prison walls. 


HE warden, 
broken figure 


looking at the frail and 
of the man, and the 
glory of hope realized that had trans- 
formed his face for the moment at least, 
could find no rebuke in his heart for him 

Abruptly Jacob seemed to realize that 
he owed something to the man who had 
made possible the consummation of his 
hope. He crossed to Mr. Bright and, of- 
fering his worn hand timidly, he mur- 
mured in low sincerity: 


“You are my partner. I thank you, sir, 


” 


Turning to the warden, he said: 

“IT should like to go now, sir.” 

There was a catch in his voice as he 
spoke, and a wistful expression on his 
face, while something which sparkled 
trembled in the corner of his eye. 


MAN becomes accustomed to solitude. 

For twelve years now Jacob’s emo- 
tional storms of hope and despair had all 
been faced alone. Now he was at the 
flood tide of happiness. He held in his 
hands the consummation of all his hopes, 
the consolation of all his despairs, and he 
wanted to be alone. 

The warden understood. 

So did Bright. 

“You may go,” assented the warden 
kindly as he pressed his call button. To 
the orderly he said: “Pass Inlow.” 

he warden’s office was some distance 
outside the prison walls, but every step of 
the way was commanded by armed guards 
in towers or lookouts on the walls. The 
convict, with a machine on either arm, his 
beaming eyes constantly turning solicit- 
ously from one to the other like a boy 
with a pair of pets, trotted toward the 
great prison gate. The orderly thrust 
his head out of the window and attracted 
the attention of the nearest lookout; then 
he pointed to the bent, hurrying form, and 
held up the flat of his hand. It was a 
repetition of the warden’s order: “Pass 
Inlow.” The signal was waved down the 
line from guard to guard to the prison 
gates, and the great doors of steel opened 
inward. 

An hour later they found him. He was 
in his cell upon his knees with the two 
machines side by side upon his narrow 
prison bed, and spread out around them 
were the sheets of his drawings. The 
old man had a pencil in his hand and 
was lovingly checking over his detailed 
sketches, while now and then he turned 
from the tracings to a particular part of 
the machine, and felt it over affection- 
ately, caressingly, with his sensitive fin- 


gers. The light in his eye was still bright. 
S the two men pressed into the nar- 
row door, almost shutting out the 


light of day, the warden placed in the con- 
vict’s hand a long, legal-looking document. 

“From the Governor,” he said as Inlow 
took it. 

With trembling fingers the latter 
folded it upon the bed between the two 
machines, and read it slowly, laboriously, 
as if his mind groped, too full with the 
richness of one great idea to instantly 
absorb another. He had finished its peru- 
sal and was staring almost stupidly at the 
great seal of the State with its wealth of 
red and gold, when suddenly, like a sun- 
burst, the light of endestinniinn broke 
upon his face. 

“There’s one like that for the 
too,” said Mr. Bright eagerly. 

Inlow gazed, wide-eyed, for a moment, 
and then slowly he lowered his face upon 
the paper, while an extended arm en 
circled either machine. As he felt them 


woman, 








un- | 





in his grasp, and the cool parchment upon | 
his face, a dry sob of joy broke from his | 


heart 
It was the Governor this time, who, i 
quite a different sense, had given him 
“__All of it.” 





“SWAN SAFETY" 


FOUNTPEN 


is guaranteed to 
WRITE INSTANTLY | 


is guaranteed 


NOT TO BLOT 


















The 
“Ladder 
Feed”’ 





prevents 
flooding. oe 
The 4 
crewdown 
Cap” prevents LEAK 


leaking. 


The “Gold Top Feed” no matter in 


keeps the point of the what posi- 
pen wet with ink and tion it is 
insures instant writing. carried. 


The 14 kt. Gold Iridium 
pointed pen is the best made. 
Al all stationers and jewelers, 
price $2.50 and up. 

Write for illustrated price list. 
| MABIE, TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 

209 S. State St., Chicago 
Toronto, London, Brussels, one Srey 




















The heart of a motor boat is its engine. If 
the motor isn’t right the boat is a burden in- 


stead of a pleasure. Gile motors are strong, 
reliable and speedy famous the world over. 
The 3- horsepower, 2 2-cycle motor shown here is 
a masterpiece of marine engine construction. 
It’s the envied engine of the motor world. 


Matchless Simplicity 3H.P 





It’s a marvel of simplicity. 
Ke Starts, stops and reverses Motor 
with one lever. A child can With Full 
run it. Simply throw down | Equipmen: 


the lever, give tice wheel a 
quarter turn and off you quiet- 
ly glide at a ripping speed. 
Every engine guaranteed. 


Get Our Catalog 


Our beautiful engine and 
boat catalog is packed from 
cover to cover with money- 
saving marine engine point- 
ers. Write for it today—now. 
A postal will do (1) 


Gile Boat and Engine Company 
404 Filer St., Ludington, Mich. 
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Saves Work 


Time and Money 


Witten Automatic Dump Cart saves 
labor and time in handling and mov 
ing material. Handiest thing 
on the farm, dairy, estate 
mand residence. The 












has large capacity ; is light, 
but strong — guaranteed fully, 
Write for folder NOW, It is free. 
Address THE BAKER MFQ@, CO., 











536 Hunter Bidg., Chicago, Hlinois 











BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 Months) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled “ Fift Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Waiter Camp edits 
The Boys’ Magazine, Each issue 
is magazine is filled with 
~ a, fascinating stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted 
to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athletics Photo; y, Carpentry . 
Stamps and Goins. Colored covers and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This flelder's glove is made 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, "deep pocket. 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co., 468 Main 8t., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 100 a copy. 





























A PORTABLE, pure white, ste ady, safe 
light. Brighter than electricity or acety- 
100 candle power. 
Lighted instantly. 
Over 200 styles. 
ranted. Agents wanted. 
Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
7-35 E. 5th St. Canton, Ohio 


No grease, dirt nor 
Costs 2 cts. per 
Every lamp war- 
Write for catalog. 


lene. 
odor. 
week. 
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You will tng real enjoyment _ health 


Ristey’ Tent- Couch 


uch in one. Needs 


ropes or stakes. Easily 
» canied ond HARA eb > & 
Just the thing for lawn, porch or camp. 
1 ess and we will 
ail u an i “0-page booklet 
Corona Mfe.Co., $146 Columbus Ave. 
Minne papolis, Minn. 


ITE RIDERS 


Sy by to $50 « 


n quality, cond 
ruction an nd serviceabl in every 
- vy in the orld with branch store 
We guarantee for one year against 
ship and material. W ca 
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on any make of Typewriter. Our 
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American 1 Writing Machine 
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Franklin “Little Six” 


A five passenger, six cylinder car 
Thirty horse power 











The “Little Six” solves the question of heavy up- 
keep. Light-weight, resilient and with an air-cooled 
motor, it embodies the principles of design in which 





RE 


—_ 


the Franklin excels. 


Franklin full-elliptic 
absorb road shocks. 


plication. 








This 


springs and wood frame 
The easy riding obtained saves 
on the car itself and cn the tires. 


Franklin light weight lessens the load on every 
part of the car and a big, high-powered engine— 
costly to own and maintain 


Franklin air cooling saves in weight and com- 
Maximum simplicity and dependability 
are secured in the motor. 


Twenty eight hundred dollars at the factory 
Write for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse 


is not necessary. 
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book is for 


you—free 


HIS advertisement opens 

to you the opportunity 
to get for your home library 
or reading table, absolutely 
free of charge, one of the 
most valuable little volumes 
about books and their makers 
that you ever opened. 


It will bring to you by mail 
a sixty - four page 
which we have prepared at 


volume 


no small expense in order to 
make possible a thoroughly 
adequate description ot the 


famous Harvard Classics 


The Eliot 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Our original intention 
Was to make it a little 
more than a detailed 
description of the 
Five-Foot Shelf, 
published sole 
ly for adver 
tising pur 
poses. But 


Cut this coupon 
















it developed in preparation into 
such a complete and _ useful 
work in itself that we want every 
lover of books among Collier’s 
readers to possess a copy. 


T is a really delightful little 

book—not a mere catalogue 
of titles and authors, but a 
chatty, informal appreciation of 
the finest of English literary 
productions, showing why cer- 
tain authors and certain works 
were chosen and going into a 
discussion of those authors and 
their works. 


Tear the coupon off now, 
as you sit here reading, 
and mail it to-day. 





4-20 C.W. 


P. F. COLLIER 
& SON 
416 West 13th Street 
New York City 


Please send to me 
by mail, free of 
charge, the 64- page 

booklet describing The 

Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books. 


Name 


Address 





Nol necessary to use coupon if you mention Collier's 
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ESIRING to clear out all ‘‘slightly damaged stock’’ 
we offer without reserve every set on hand of the 


Booklovers 
Shakespeare 


Some of these sets are in perfect condition, but here and there a volume 
shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. 
Not one person in a hundred would notice these blemishes and most pub- 
lishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. Our method, however, is 
to forestall possible criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in 
price, a cut that more than offsets any slight imperfections. 


EVERY WORD 
SHAKESPEARE WROTE 


GOOD set of Shakespeare is a necessit 

in every home. The BOOKLOVERS 
is admittedly the best Shakespeare in exist- 
ence. It is printed in large type and with 
ample margins, from new and perfect plates, 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. 
There are 40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 
7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 
7,000 pages in all, handsomely and durably 
bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 
reproductions of rare woodcuts. 


The BOOKLOVERS is an absolutely com- 
plete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. 
Each volume contains a complete play and all 
the notes that explain that play. These notes are 
the most complete and valuable ever offered. 


NO OTHER EDITION CONTAINS 


the following valuable features. They make 
” Shakespeare easy to read, to understand and 
to appreciate 
° in which you can find in- 
Topical Index stantly any desired pas- 
sage in the plays and poems 
eae on the plays and 
Critical Comments °)),/¢ Blau find 
are selected from the writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe and many 
other world-famed Shakespearean scholars, 
4 A complete one in each volume, 
Glossaries explaining every difficult, 
doubtful or obsolete word 


Two Sets of Notes 0" £0", the gew 


eral reader and a 
supplementary set for students. 
These give a condensed story 
Arguments of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 
which furnish the 
Study Methods equivalent of a college 
course of Shakespearean study. 

) by Dr. Israel 
Life of Shakespeare Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Ste 
phen, Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard 
Grant White. 


















































40 Dainty Volumes 
7,000 Pages 
Handsome Binding 
Large, Clear Type 


THE WHOLE SET FOR $1.00 DOWN 


No money with coupon. Free examination 
yt entire 40 volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will 


be sent for examination, prepaid to any address. We ask for no mone} 
now. We allow you ample time for examination of the set in the privacy ol 
your own home. If you are disappointed you may return it at our €x- 
pense. If you are satisfied—and we know you will be—that the BOOK 
LOVERS SHAKESPEARE is without a peer, you retain possession 
of the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. 
may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. 
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YOU MUST BE PROMPT ; 
You will probably miss your | ar ; Coll, 4-2 
chance if you don’t send the coupon | The yy ae 
at once. The regular price of the | ; pl = ’ bg , 
) , am . : ou may send, prepak rmy eraminatlion, @ se 
SOOKLOVERS w hen sold of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE in half 
through agents has been $58.00. | lather binding at your special price of $25. If the 
You can get a set now for $25.00, | bvoks are satisfactory, I shall pay you $7.00 withén 
and you have the privilege of paying five days after their receipt, and # each month 
¢ : : | thereafter for months If they are not, I shall 
for it a little each month. | "oti/y you and hold them subject to your order 
The University Society | 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York | Name... 
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Oh, you friend of mine! 


THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


LY 7HEN your day's 


work is over, when 
youre comfortable at 
home, when your pipe 
is charged with ‘‘The 
Smoothest Tobacco’ — 
then you think great 
thoughts. And _ Velvet 
helps—always—either at 
home or at the office. 


Grown in favored Ken- 
tucky—in the best of the 
Burley country. Then 
aged two years—till it’s 
mellow—till it’s just right. 


This is the only way. 
No quick patent process 
can ripen the flavor or so 
safely take out the bite. 
Our two years waiting 
does it. 


Tey 2. 


Velvet in full size two-ounce tins, for pipe 
smokers—10c. Velvet is excellent rolled as 
a cigarette—it is packed in one-ounce 5c bags 
for this purpose —convenient for the pocket. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 





